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A STUDY IK THE TEHJL\C01T.\S FROM MIRPURKH.\S 


Moti Chandfii 


In the beginning of ihe Ibu rth century a new star in the form of the Imperial 
Guptas was rising in the Indian lirmament. In ihe course of the century' the 
Guptas not only consolidated their power and fought a relentless war against 
the forces of disruption but they also formulated a new^ Avay of life and aesthedc 
approach which left a permanent impress on arts^ literature and the life and 
culture of the following centuries. The scene of action of the Guptas in the 
loginning conimed lo Uttar Fradesh and Bihar, but soon aAetp their 
sphere of activity extended covering ov^r a 1 most all ofNdrthemj Central^ and 
iVcsiern India, The conquests of Samudragtipla hroughi him face to face 
W'ilh the peoples and rulers of North Western Frontier of India and also the 
independent states of Central and SoLtth India. These conquests, however, w-ere 
more or less in the nature of cultural expansion. In the North-West the decaying 
art tradidons of Candhara under the ennobling influences of the Gupta plastic 
art, too-k up a new meaning and a new^ mode of expression in clay and stucco 
became order of the day. Grossing the frontiers of India, the Gupta influence 
left its indelible Impression on the art of eastern Afghanistan^ and proceeding 
still further it deeply InHuenced the Central Asian wall-pain ting, stuecoc? 
and terracotta figurines. 

It was, how'e\'er, not for the hrst lirne that Indian influences travelled 
beyond the ofRclal boundaries of the land- The sculpture fram Tirmi;; in 
the Hermitage Museum, Moscow', seem to have been influenced by Mathura in 
workmanship and feeling. In certain door frames of Jst-i^nd century A.D, 
from Palmyra, Henri Seyrig sees Indian influence* One piece shows the 
vine rhizome on the convex surface and a flat band %vjih vine pattern between 
the two listeJs decorated with hlleu and pearls and unbricated leaves. Between 
the Hstels appear bouquets of laurel. Apparently^ the design seems to have been 
copied from a wooden door frame. These carvers had a predilection for round 
mouldings. In the opinion of H, Seyrig^ the origin of the piece could not be 
south Russia or Eg^-pt* Ewn at Palmyra the frequent imitation of the technique 
of wood car\^ing docs not share the charactertstics of the door fragments under 
review*. The fragments arc not based on Western models, nor they show signs 
of degeneration, The>% however, reveal ver>' strong resemblances with certain 
door frames from Mathura, The same decorative elements^ though in a simpler 
form* appear in Gandhamn reliefs of the isi !2nd centuiw^ A-D- ITie presence 
of Indian mol its at Palmyra explains that the PalmyTat merchants did not 
proceed to ihe Persian Gulf only to receive the prndncls of the Orient, but 
aa an inscription informs us, they pmcccded as far as North-West India* The 
contacts between Palm^xa and India continued in the second century and 
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much later* The origm of the vine motifs hovifcvcr^ is not Indian and to study 
it further we hax-e to look to ParthlaJ 

For a scientific study of the extension of Gupta art in the West;^ the pre- 
niLses must be established on a solid foundation and certain misconceptions 
removed. As a preliminar>' step, one should be careful in defining the term 
Gupta art and its extensions. It is often argued that the term Gupta art in 
its all India context is a misnomer, as the sphere of Gupta influence was con¬ 
fined only to the Xorih. The protagonists of this view argue that the frescoK and 
sculptural art of Ajama, as well as the later phase of sculptural art at Karle 
and Kan her U though related to Gupta art* have a distinctive flavour of their 
own* Wl^aiev'er truth there may be in the rival claims the term Gupta art Indi¬ 
cates here a new outlook which metamorphosed Indian life and culture 
in more than one way. In the beginning:^ confined to Madhy'ade^, this new 
outlook on life and culture soon spread all ovtr the country^ This new movement 
was not coercive; under its l>enjgn influence art in different parts of the country 
took a new meaning in which form and spirit received equal aiEcnUDn. 
When w^e talk of Gupta art it implies the underlying spirit which has nothing 
to djo with the regional boundaries and the role played by individual rulers 
or dynasties in the development of Indian art. 

It would perhaps be pertinent here to inquire about certain distinctive 
features of Gupta art as evidenced by the mass of material in the form of 
sculptures, paintings and tcriacottas. It is obvious that for immediate inspira¬ 
tion the Guptas had before them the Kushana art of Mathura with emphasis 
on the Qesh than on the spirit^ the art of Gandhara distinctly moulded by 
Graeco-Roman tradition and also the art of Amaravati enriphasising a nervous 
sensitivity hitherto unknown in Indian art« The story of Indian sculpture after 
the disintegration of the imperial Kushattas in the second century^ A.D. and the 
rise of the Guptas in the fourth Ls one of decadence- On the North-Western 
Frontiers of India the Gandhi school had degenerated in to repetitious mecha¬ 
nical formulae. In the Deccan and the South as wxll with the disintegration 
of the Satavlhanas their sculptural art once noted for its dramatic vigour, 
social genre and spirit of synthesis had degenerated and left a void- The genius 
of the Guptas lay in the fact that while selecting wisely certain elements from 
ancient art tradition such as modelling and standards of human beauty, it 
added a new element probing the deep mv^teiies of life, transcendental wis¬ 
dom and the metaphysical and symbolical concepts which lay behind the 
tconographic forms of the Indian gods and goddesses. Beauty to Gupta artists 
was not the feel of the flesh, but something sacred and noble which was in perfect 
accord with the beauty' of the spirit. 

Tlie new'ly found ideals of art required a redelinition of the already existing 
forms and the transformation of the new' concepts in temple architecture, 
sculpture and painting. Architcctuncj both Hindu and Buddhist, if it were 


* Henry Palmjri/m aitiitiuifa, Syriaj XXl (1940), pp- 271-397^ 
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to be m stone naturally required plenty of money and But the people 

in the Gupta age seem to ha^^tr been in a hunr>' to propagate their newly made 
discoveries in the field of aestheticj and an forms as extensively and vnthin 
as short a time as possible. Building of the brick temples and jth^ojand decorat- 
ing them v^ith can'edand moulded bricks and figures caught their fertile imagi¬ 
nation as this new mode of construction was cheaper. These brick temples and 
stupas not only became common in Northern and Central India, but some of the 
splendid brick itupai from Sindh and the recently cxca\rated stupa Devnimort 
in northern Gujarat and the Ranga Mahal terracotta figures from Bikaner 
Staie^ prove brick construction as a favourite medium of artistic expre^ion. 
This new movement in architecture and sculpture was not strictly confined to 
India proper only but its vvestw^ard extension to Afghanistan h clearly indicated^ 
As a mauer offset the popularity of terracotta and stucco figures was so great 
that if^pa-kama 'terracotta manufacture^ ^nd pustakarma 'stucco \vorlc’ became 
recognised technical terms in the artistic vocabulary of the period, llic outstand¬ 
ing feature of the art of terracotta manufacture of this period exemplified by the 
terracotta sculptures from Ushkurj Akhnur, and RangmahaL and moulded and 
car^'cd bricks and figures from Mirpurkhas and Devnimori show's a happy 
synthesis between the Gandhlran and Guptan traditioris- 

The reason behind this synihsis may be found in close contact which the 
expeditions of Samudragupta (e. 330-370 A.D.) established between Candhara 
and Madhyade^, a fact mentioned in his Allahabad pillar inscription. The ex¬ 
tension of Gupta influences in Sindh Avliich left in its wake a number of brick 
stupas^ how’cver, may be attributed to Chaiidragiipta 11 (c+ 375-4-^-1^0 
or his successors* ^^mong the exploits of Chandragupta mentioned in the 
Mchrauli Iron Pillar Inscription he b said to haw crossed the seven moutlis 
of the river Indus to mount an expedition to Afghanistan. But aliove all these 
political achievements lay the close cultural and commercial relations between 
Madhyadc^i and the far lying parts of India and Central Asia in this period 

The cultural and political contacts with Western India should not lead us to 
believe that the extension of Gupta culture was only one way traffic* As a 
matter of ^ci in keeping wdih the spirit of synthesis which actuated Indian 
ardsts in every age, the Gupta artbts did not hesitate to borrow^ but at the 
same tiinc gave the foreign elements an Indian colour and meaning. What was 
taking place in Western Panjab (Pakistan) in the late fourth or early fifth 
centur>' in the w^ake of Gupta renaissance in Madhyade^ is amply illustrated 
by the stucco figures found in the excavations orjautian, Taxik. A. Fouchcr^ 
obliv'ious of the pari the Guptas played in the revival of the dying art of 
Gandhara simply observes dial ihough Slone sculpture in the fourth acid fifth 
centuries declined, “ihc clay and stucco modelling went on maintaining a 
high degree of efficiency, w^thy of better da^-s^’.^ However^ historically 

* Rydli.| Unitf Mahai, iJit SuxdUh Archs^i?iiS^ka! ttpidiiiam indis, Lunet 

(Sweden), 1959, I'Is, 73, 79; L^it KaSd, No. 8 (igbo), pp. 55 
■ Tiu ShipQj&td Mensoim of the nArch. Sur, of Itldta, N0.7, p. 38. 
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speaking k would be ^^Tong to say that the stucco figures in Gandhara in the 
preceding centuries A^-cre as beautiful and technically perfect* * and that the 
revival worthy of the older spirit. Similarly* his view that* “when the 
destructive frenzy of Mihimtula uprooted the old Graeco-Buddhist scluool, 
some of its boughs had already withered' but some were still in bloom* and 
its ofishoots in Madh\adcaa were ready to take up its successors and perpetuate 
its traditions, albeit tinder neiA^ forms and in a new spirit"^ could not stand 
scrutiny. He is also off the mark and prejudicial when he remarks: “The works 
of art disinterred in Jauiian admirably illustrate the transition beftveen the 
North-Western School and the Cangetic ones." To soften the force of hh 
blow^ Foucher observ^es rather in an apolegetic tone: "This transition w-as the 
more easily accomplished, as the former had for a long time been accommodating 
itself, in the course of its six centuri« duration, to the local tastes and ideas 
of the people." 

Apparently, Foucher's reasoning is based on the assumption that the 
movement of art tradition in Central India w^as one sided and that it w-as 
Gandhajii w’^hich was always moulding the character of the art of Madhyadcfia. 
This view, howc^'er, is not tenable in view of the fresh ei-'idence. There 
is no doubt that in Gupta period in NorthAV'estern Frontier Provinces 
svhile Gandhara supplied the form, it was MadJiyade^ which supplied the 
spirit. That this nevvly found technique had migrated to Afghanistan is amply 
illustrated by the stucco heads, and decorative mouldings from Bamiyan,’* and 
innumerable painted stucco figures from Afghanistan, aptly designated by 
Vogel as belonging to Indo-Afghan school. However* Indian inBuence is illus¬ 
trated nowhere better than in the clay figures Irom Fondukisian,* Marandjan, 
etc. The Buddhist monastery^ of Fondukistan oDniprises of a sanctuary and 
other Structures* murals and clay figures^ A female figure with its elongated 
torso* narrow waist* and dev^eloped hips* and the pearl-necklace passing betw'ecn 
the breasts bears the clear impress of Gupta art. In another male figure the 
udarabandhis is definitely Indian and except for the hair treated in short waves 
after Hellenistic pattern, the ornaments are also Indian. The suppleness of 
the Buddha figure simulates similar trait in Gupta and post-Gupta statute 
indicating a reaction against die artists of Gandhara and Kapi^. The Gupta 
elements in the clay figures at Fondukistan are not accidental but deep rooted. 
Describing the figure of a secondary^ divinity, Hackin rightly observes, "This 
representation by^ the sublkty of its attitude, the grace and elegance of its 
forms* the affection of its gesture, recalls the pcst-Gupta antecedents.^^ 

This Gupta-inspired art of Fotidukistan has also certain debased archi¬ 
tectural features which it shares with the architecture as depicted in terracotta 
mouldings from Sindh and Dc\Tiimori in Gujarat* The border of the scroll 
pattern in ihc form of a simple arcade encuncling the entrance of the niche, 

* A. and \, Codard and J. Hadda^ 4er h^addki^i tfx BJmijan,; J. Banhnux, L£$ 

jomius de anti J« Hackin, rreherdus j ^ Paris, 1933- 

* J. Hackin snd J. Carl, ffchtrchii rn {l933"l94n)i Paris, 

1 959 x |>P- 49 fT.; TAr Mr GthsIif Itidm, Vil (194ia]l| pp, i-i 7; ^5-91. 
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the leaf-shaped omamcnij the volute treated wUh g^reatcr ease^ the pilasters 
with squat shafts surmounted with pseudo-Corinthian ciapitals, and the 
masks arc common decorative motifs in clay and terracotta figures from 
Afghanistan and Gujarat. 

There is an interesting literar)'' rcfcrcrce which alludes to commercial 
and cultural relations between Bihar and the tUstant Sindh. It is mentioned 
in the Rudrayandvaddfin {37) of the Dhvd'y?addiia^ that merchants from Raja 
grlha svcrcin the habit of ^-^^isiting Roruka (modem Rohri in Western Pakistan}. 
Once having heard from ihe merchants of Rajagiiha about the greatness of 
their cit)\ the ruler ofRonika, on the adv-ice of his ministers, sent to the ruler 
of Rajagriha a present of costly jewels accompanied by a oompUmentary 
letter. When the gift reached Rajagriha^ its ruler reciprocated and sent 
to Romka a present of very costly textile pieces. The ruler of Roruka not to be 
outdone in magnanimityj again sent td R^Jagriha a priceless jewelled armour 
endowed with magical properties. This gift put the ruler of Rajagnha into 
diflieulties as he had no worthy gift w^llh which to reciprocate the jcw-clled 
armour from the ruler ofRontka. In order toresolve his dilemma he approached 
the Buddha and asked his advice* The Buddha advised him that nothing 
could be more valuable gift than a portrait of the Buddha himself. One day 
the Lord was invited at the king^s house and at his request a cloth wras brought 
on which his (Buddha) shadow was reflected^ it was later on filled with colours 
and inscribed w’ith the following verses ^ 

fsTC^PlTTW^pr^ 

^ ii t m 

t1 R M 

At the order of Buddha the ruler of Rajagnha^ while sending the portrait 
to the king of Roruka, requested him to recche it wath great pomp and show. 
At first the king of Roruka lost his temper at this unheard of request, but hia 
minister advised him to accept the gift. Later on he came to know that it was 
the portrait of Buddha and paid his homage to ii. 

It isj how-c^er^ surprbing that though this Romano-Gupta tradition had 
spread in Western India cv^en in the form of a scries of in Sindh, Pakistan, 
the most important being Mirpurkhas no notice has been taken of them except 
for a short notice by Henry Cousens^* Ewn the material from Mirpurkhas now 
in the collection of the Prince of Wales Museum has receK-ed practically no 
attention. 

The Buddhist r/tlpd at Mirpurkhas had a square basement almost 17ft. 
high. The cylindrical tower with domed top rising to almost gS ft. left a fiat 


■ cd. by P. L* VaiilyM, Darbham^a, 1959* pp. 465 U; 

' H. TJu ^ Sindj CaJnilta, 1929, pp* Si ff. 
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terrace round the base of the tower and on the top of the basement which 
served as a circumambulatory path. Tlie tower was probably decorated with 
one or more bands of pilasters, numerous string courses and mouldings of 
sculptured or moulded bricks^ The dome roust have been crowned with a 
wooden umbrella^ The railing was probably of w™d. 

In this connection attention may again be drawn to an incident in the 
Rudrdjfanmadand in the Diujdpaddna {lb. p. 488). It is said that once upon a 
time a goddess was presented a \^ry fine fabric of KasT ( She then using 
it as a mantle consecrated the Stupa and celebrated the event. This occasion 
became know^n as K^Tmaha all over India. According to Dr* * V. S. Agra^vala an 
imitation of the Varanasi Stupa was raised in Sind where also the Kailroaha 
festival was celebrated. Perhaps this was the great Mirpurkhas Stupa, built 
of moulded and figured terracottas of great delicacy.* 

An outstanding feature of the Mirpurkhas finds is a large number of 
carved bricks varied in pattern and of very superior workmanship. Among the 
designs are several forms of Greek Iret^ chequers, rosettes, lozenges, paimates, 
T-patiem mouldings, stylised leaves, acanthus, masks etc. There is little 
doubt that the inspiration is Gandh^n tempered by Gupta tradition which 
gave a new lease of life to the decadent tradition of Gandhara. 

It may foe noted here that certain decorative patterns at Mirpurkhas 
share common origin with the decorativ'e motif of Gandhara art, though in the 
course of their diffusion to Western India they became more and more India- 
nbed. Take for example the masks : At Sarnyan^ the masks retain some of 
their Graeco'ltoman characteriatjcs but at Mirpurkhas some of them come 
closer to the ktriimukhas^ The ktrdmukha sprouting pearl strings, a characteris¬ 
tic motif of Gupta and post-Gupta period, appears at Mirpurkhas* The triple 
or double sided palmate held together with a ring, a classic desdee, takes 
a new form at Mirpurkhas—the palmate becomes taller, the serration be¬ 
comes more slender, the ring becomes beaded and the half-rosette adds to the 
balance of the decoratb'e concepi, 

The terracotta images of the Buddha from Mirpurkhas, however, dcserv^c 
special notice* In these figures though the traces of Gandhara tradition arc 
apparent in modelling and in the treatment of drapery, the entire concept 
of the Buddha with bis *w^et^ drapery, the nobility of the features, the deep 
contcmplativ'e mood and the decorative haloes bring them within the orbit of 
Gupta art* 

There is another class of human figure at Mirpurkhas in w^hich there is 
hardly any trace of Gandharan influence. The figure of a donor with his curly 
wig, ova bid fate and well-shaped legs h typically Gupta. The simplicity of 
ornaments and costume reminds us of Ajanta, Bhumara and Deoj^^h. The 


■ IthiSimfid M nat/jf of India-. Sunday, Feb. tOn ^4^44, p. 

* J. Hackkl^ rfchfrJtri oTchtologii^tas d Bdmijfdn^ 7933- PL LXXXtll. 
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figure of Kubcra with his ichemaiic curb and Guptan fcaiures, a 

devotee carrying lotus flowers, miisiciana and dancersp and a figure 

without doubt owe IrL^piration to their pnatQL>^cs in Madhyade^. The typi¬ 
cally Guptan element in the Mirpurkhas terracottas could be extended 
further in elephant brackets. The figures of birds are stylised and the birds with 
floriated tails forming an clennent of the scroll appearing in a lotus rhiEomej 
or in conjunction with Yukshas remind us of the painted scrolls at Bagh and 
AJanta and earthed stone-facing of the Dhamek Stupa at Sarnath* While 
in fialmatcs, aeantiuis. Frets etc.^ the Candharan elements are apparent in 
certain scrolls with twUting leaves and tendrils the inspiration is Indian. 

It would perhaps be interesting here to compare the various elements 
which constituted the art of Mirpurkhas with similar eiements appearing in 
the Middle Indian belt. A terracotta plaque depicting the Buddha seated in 
cross-legged position with the drapery in deep folds bearing the clear impress of 
Gandhara, proves that at least in the fifth century A.Dr even Kasia, the 
ancient Kusinagara, situated in a comer of eastern Uttar Pradesh where 
Buddha entered J^irmna was not immune to North-VVestem influencesJ® 

The comparison of decorative motifs in the Gupta temple ofBhumara*^ 
and Deogarh*^ and Sarnath with those appearing in the carved bricks from 
Mirpurkhas and elsewhere offer convincing evidence of the both way traffic. 
Denticulated columns, palmates in varieties of combi nation, windows 

filled with rosettes, different ki. ils of rcjsetSes, scrolls with or without Yakshas, 
chequers, masks etc., in the decorative motifs in the Gupta temple at 
Bhumara and Beogarh bear such a close resemblance with, their counterparts 
from Mirpurkhas that their common origin and tradition could not l>e merely a 
matter of speculation. 

It would be interesting here to examine some literary references which 
throw light on the decorative motifs and aesthetic view point of Gupta art. 
Varahamihara in hisifrr 7 j<if gives a succinct description of the decora¬ 

tive motiis used on the doo™ay of Gupia temples in the following couplet 

fipT#: 

In the previous couplet** it is mentioned that the door had a dudn^piia 
on each side, and the rest of the space w^as filled vifith auspicious birds {mdng^ya- 
rihaga}^ palmyra tree fsri-i\riksha)j tvestthaf pitchers (kiimbha}^ midtunas, creepers 
(palraz?alii}, and dwarfs fpramatha). All tlicse motifs, in some form or other* 
appear in the Gupta monuments of Madhyade^a and also at Mirpurkhasp 

“ A. S. Rfp- 19C4-C15, p, 47, fig, 

“ R. D. Banerji, 7 Jk T^rrpft at Bhmara, Afcm. Arch. Sur. ind. No. t$. 

** . S. Van, TA^ Capia T*mpU at Anh. Sur, Ind. No. 7a, 

Bri^afSamhit^ LXVI, 15. 

*■ iA'*LXVJ, 14. 
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It should^ hoTA’Cip'cr. be dearly undcotof^d that these molL^ could not be called 
specifically Gupta as they also appear in Kushajria sculptures. In such 
condition it would be safe to say that the Gupta architects gave these decorative 
elements a fresh outlook and refined finish. 

Similarly^ some interesting infonnation about the Gupta moti^ also 
appears in the VishmdkjirmJittm'a, III, 43, 14-1 5 . Enumerating the motifs 
in painting and also sculpture it says :— 





iT^cnr ii 

“O king, in the residences of men should alwa^-s be painted the "treasure 
homs* (RidAiffingirt) of bulb, the "treasure handies’ made of elephant tusks 
(matong&jaft), the eight nidhis^ Vidyadliaras^ the ^isMs (siddhosj^ Garuijas, 
the * wide jawed* one fA’jTJTiiijjianJ'p the auspicious women (lurnMg&ljfdA) and 
the auspicious symbols which are famotis all over the world.*' 

J\fidAi/riAgit: There is no doubt that by riidM^Agns consisting of bull 
homs and hom-shapcd ivory handles^ the cornucopia is meant here. V+ S+ 
Agrawakis has cited many literary references to support this view. In the 
Kar^apanm 6, 37, of tlic Ma^idblmata, Duryodhana while anointing Xar^a 
as his Commander-in-chief poured water on his head filled 111 the homs of a 
bull and a rhinoceros and a scooped out elephant tusk. In the II, r6j 

33^ Ramup at the time of his coronation^ w'as expected to pul on the horn of a 
deer, (kiirariga-iritlg^:;) as a lucky symboL In the R^mMj!ana^ I26^ 3^-34? again 
the monkey chiefs anointed Sugriva at the time of liis coronation with auspici¬ 
ous bull horns ^nshobhamAgidJekaJ. 

The Greek cornucopia was the horn of abundance and plenty* It constantly 
appears on coins and in the works of art^ especially in the Roman period as the 
symbol of abundance. In the later Kushana and Gupta coins as well Lakshmi 
is shown holding the cornucopia. A bronze cornucopia has been recently found 
from Thana near Bombay, It is, however, not known how' far this moiif W'as 
used in Gupta art. The eight nidhis namely — Padma^ Af^dpadma^ 
Kach^h/iapaj Aluktindaf A^anda^ AVa and SanA/ia (Markan^eya Putatta, 68^5^) 
are well-known motifs in Gupta art. 

The cornucopia, ho-wever^ appears on the head-dress of the Indian ivory 
figure from Pompeii** and is figured as pegs in the Uttara Kuru scene on the 
Eastern Gateway at Sanchi from which omamenis are shown hanging. In 
some of the Gandhara sculptures a Tutelary Couple and Dcmeter-Hanti are 

ef tfu of /ndta^ VoL XVtl, parl 1I> 1935^ pp. 92-^ 

** 0/ BaUftin^ No. fi, 1 pp, 25 Fig. i A. 
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shovm holding the cornucopia.*^ Bachhofer identifies the Tytelary Coupltas 
Ihe Iranian divinities Farro and Ardoltsho. 

Vidjadhnra: Tlic fiving figures of heavenly inusician Tonn an important 
element Jn Gupta art. 

Rishi: Apparently the Siddhas arc meant here. In Gandhara and Ktisha^a 
art these bearded magical beings are often shov^m flying in the sky and ofleriEig 
their homage to the Buddha. 

Camda: An important motif in Gupta art* The mythical bird appears 
on Gupta coins and as a vehicle of Vishnu^ In the Kusha^ art also Gamda is 
often depicted.*^ 

Hitnumdn: Literally the ‘wider-jawed*; later on it signifies Hanumat* tht? 
Monkey God4 In the Gupta coniextj however* Hantlman could not be [hft 
Monkey God* as the iconography of Hanuman b of late origin. There h every 
possibility that originally the word Hanuman stood Ibr mask* kiriimukf^ bisin^ 
a much later w^ord for it, 

SumaAgaK: Here the SurastmdarTs considered to be auspicious syptbols 
arc meant. 

In the following couplet in the VisknudhanriQUara, III, 73.21 some out^ 
standing cJuiracteristics of the Gupta art arc emphasised:— 

Dr. Stella Kramrbeh^s transladon of the verse is as follows:— 

^*One that seems as if dancing by its posture or appears to look frightenrf, 
laughing or gracefuh thereby appears as if endowed with life as if breathing".^ 

Unfortunately, the translation though Uteral hardly gives any sen$e^ Izi 
my opinion, howeverj the couplet gives in a nutshell the outstanding features 
of Gupta art. Freely translated, it lays stress on the realism of (sajim) of Gupta 
art tempered by Gandhlran influence. The figure decorates as it wer* the 
perpendicubr line of the stance; the composition as in the case of bas-rtltef 
seems to come out of the frame to greet the spectators^ and such is its betjuty 
that it derides as it Wert the sweetness, a distinguishing feature of art* 

While discussing certain problems concerned with the evolution 
extension of Gupta art it may perhaps be interesting to examine the vi^vvs 
of Dr. H. Cociz, which would have b«n summarily dismissed had they CQtrte 

” H. Inglifili, Curndh^tm *-bl in Pakisi^t York, 1937, Figs. 345, 347. 

« Ibid ., Fis?. 350, 351, 337. 

R. D. TAr TmpU ^Swt at Bbtmarnj. PI. XI* b.€. 

StcUiL Kjamrisch* Tht pt, Ilt^ CnJinjlia, [97B, p. Si. 
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from a lesser known authority. His thesis Is that that Gupta art is more imitative 
than original and that the Imperial Rome and its dependencies trt the Middle 
East exercised a very deep influence on almost all its phases.^! To support 
his view. Dr. Goetz has anaL^'sed the various constituenis of Gupta art and 
architecture^ Nailed down to his view he secs in simple Gupta templc-arclit- 
tecturc Graeco-Roman influence, though to a limited extent. To quote Lump 
“Thus, if the Graeco-Roman inspiration of the type as a whole cannot be denied, 
it has been elaborated in quite an independent manner, making use of tradition¬ 
al Indian forms* using them however in a quite novel w^ay.^' Dr, Goetz admits 
that with the advent of the ^ikhura in temple architecture this influence in 
the time of Kumflragupta J (413-4/453) disappearedp but according to him in 
the Jtkiuira as well a foreign idcaj the Babylonian ziggurat is reinterpreted in 
an Indian manner.^ This idea, according to Dr. Goetz, is supposed to haw 
originated with the introduction of astrology in the Gupta period^ po^ibly 
connected with the Mihira-Siirya cult and the inti'oduetion of panels 

at both sides of the garhka^nhau H.± strtsses th^t ewn the temple door and 
its decoration is deeply influenced by later Hcllcnistic-Roman motife. 'Fhc 
rectangular flat frame, the scroll fringe in w'Luch the i,e., the Erotes frolic, 
the moulding in the shape of acanthus garland, etc. are deeply influenced 
by the Roman parallels. The niches serv ing as pbces for statues, the pediments, 
the cornice, the ceiiingp the columns and the pilasters and other decorative 
motiJs all bear the Roruan impress. In short, if Dr. Goetz is to be believed, 
there is nothing specifically Indian In Gupta art. 

Such is the enthusiasm cTDr. Goeiz for his thesis which aims at demolbhlng 
the accepted theories In vogue that he is determined to hold it at any cost 
inspitr of historical and other di [Ecu] ties. For instance his theory of introduction 
of astrolog^^ in Gupta period is too good to be true and no serious student of 
art would accept his theory' of the reintroduction of ziggurat motif in Eh is 
age; it is certainly a much more ancient borrowing in Indian art than 
Dr, Goetz supposes. Accidental resemblances or borrowings from common 
Western Asiatic sources do not trouble him in the least. It has been generalJy 
accepted that Gupui literature series as a proper background for the study of 
art motib of the period, and fortunately the leanted Doctor doM not claim 
the Gupta literature was Roman wine in an Indian bottle. He is, however, 
uncharitable to Gupta literature when he observes: *^The literary claims are 
most \"ague, referring to personalities either unknown otherwise, or of purely 
mythological character." jVfter this appraisal of literature without whose help 
many of the phases of Gupta art would have remained an enigma one need 
not argue further. 

Firmly convinced of his thesis* Dr. Gociz is so much prejudiced against 
the Guptas that in his opinion, Indeed one feels that intentionally everything 
tvas done to disguise any foreign inspiration...^ It pilfered, foreign ideas and 

H. Goctu^ Impttmi mdth GcFvlrx ^ CiaiiiealIn^im and West, Supp^ 1359,P-154' 

** /fiiV., pp. E 55-1519^ 
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t^pes vAih no more scruples and no more acknowledgement than that given 
In the France of Louis XIV or Germany in the time of Schiller and Goethe. 
It went so far as to deny all such foreign loans. For it was an age of proud 
nationalism, and its society was ^-kithout scruples in this respect."*^ 

One lails to understand Dr, Goetz's diatribes against Gupta art. If the 
Guptas loved their country and evxjlvtd a nationalbtic culture they certainly 
could not he accused of perfidy- Gupta art certainly did not feel shy of Toreign 
art^ and one must admit that Gandharan art nurtured on Graeco-Roman 
tmdiiion had already nourished in North-Western India for at least three 
centuries before the Gupta an and had developed its osvn tradition. When the 
Guptas appeared on the scene Gandharan art had reached a stage of decadence 
from which recovery did not seem possible. If Gupta art and culture met and 
renovated the decayingart tradition of Gandhara and in that process assimila¬ 
ted and reinterpreted some of its features, surely the Giiptajs instead of a whole¬ 
sale condemnation dcscTvt a bouquet of praise. As a matter of fact, the con¬ 
temporary world of the Guptas ^-as more sensible than the world today; it 
encouragrd the idea of cultural exchanges and did not believe in the acknow¬ 
ledgement of eXfurtesy notes. 


II 

In ihe study of a particular period of art the importance of anabatic 
mclhod could not be minimised. For that purpose a lar^e number of objects 
have to be siudicd and their outsianding characteristics analysed- Such a 
method is bound to yield important results specially in determining the 
evolution of style and the various elements which constituted it. It also enhances 
our knowledge as to how far a regional style influenced the main currents 
of art in a particular period and how far it remained parochial* Such an 
analysis haa^ howwer, to be strictly objective; preconceived theories are 
bound to afFcct the scientific ^nevi-point. An attempt is being made here to 
anal>^ the various constituents which constituted the art of Mirpurkhas 
with this end in view. 

CROUP !. BUDDHA FIGURES 

1, Buddha in meditation (Fig. i). Seated figure in iihyafmmadra; ovaloid 
face with arched ey^brow^; broad forehead; hair locks with half 

closed eyes with un^d in between; broad nose and thick lips; *wet lype^ 
fmngmm/uka) of garment; the rectangular frame decorated vdth rosetlcsp 
Note the sensitive treatment of the fingers. 

3. Buddha in meditation {Fig. 2’^), Sealed in padmi^iSrui in dhjdnamudm 
qn irajrSsana with mflJtflra-shaped back rest. Squarish face with thin lips; arched 
eyebrows and half clo^ cy-es; Svei drapery' with stylished folds; plain halo; 
rectangular frame decorated with chevron. 


H- Coct^ iflc- dL p. 264. 
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3p Buddha in meditadon. Almost the same as No. i except for the 
following points of dqsarture: the drapcr>' folds are more prominent; the 
halo is decorated with a meander; the fringe of dentils and circles h more 
elaborate; the rectangular frame is decorated with lonzcnges and circles; the 
seat is made of a double Joius. 

4. Buddha in meditation (Fig, 2b). Seated on a double lotus; ovalold 
face with broad forehead, arched eye-brovvs, half closed eyes, thick lips, 
broad prominent nose; drapery with light folds^ the end arranged in schematic 
folds; the halo decorated with roeeitcsj flowers, circles and solid triangles; 
the border decora led with chevron or basket pattern, 

5* Buddha in meditation {Fig. gaj. The physiognomy is aimost the same 
as in Nop 4 e^scept that the eyes have curved points; the hair is arranged in 
ringlets and the treatment of the smiling face is much lighter; the frame is 
decorated with four-pctalled flowers. 

6. Buddha in meditation {Fig* 3*0)* The physiognomy is different and may 
indicate Central Asian influence. The face is almost round w^ith full cheeks^ 
closed slanting eyes, smib nose and flat chin. Tlic lotus seat is very promi¬ 
nently depicted; the halo is decorated with solid triangles and circles. 
Tnc background is formed of acanihus leaves; the frame is decorated with 
dentils and circles. 

7_ Buddha in meditation (Fig. 4a). Marble. It is part of a larger composi¬ 
tion. The Buddha is shown in meditallon. In the background decorated w^ith 
acanthus a flying Siddha bearded and grinning Is shown. 

8. Buddha in meditation. Headless image seated on lotus; the limbs 
are well modelled. 

There are two other piects which though belonging to tlie Stupa of Mur 
Rukan in Sindh belong to almost the same period- 

9» Buddha seated in European fashion on throne (Fig, 4b), Elaborate 
throne Hanked with the figures of and lions; a pilaster on cither side. 

The haloed Buddha seated in mudrd^ 

10. The Great Renunciation. Bas-relief In the centre Yalodhar^ 
sleeping with Siddh^thaseated by her side; attendants in the background; 
four female musicians in the foreground; half medallion with lotus below. 

It is apparent from the Buddha Images described above that at Mirpur- 
khas Gandh^n tradition had been greatly toned down and the type approxi¬ 
mates more to Mathura and Sarnath than to Gandhara, The facial types arc 
either elongated (Nos, i, 3, 4, 5) or round (Nos. 7, 10). The ovaloid type 
recalls the face of an unidentified Jina bronze from Chausa In ihe Patna 
Museum assigned by Dr. tJ. P. Shah to the Kush ana period but w^hich 
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is probably of Utcr date.^^ It is^ howc^ner, very close to the Facial typ^ of 
^ishabhanatha dated by Shah between 460'500 AJ}, or J^vantasv^ami 
dated to c. 500 There is such an approximation between the Miipurkhas 

Buddhas and the early Akot^ Jitias that the westward extension of Gujarat- 
Marw-ar tradiiion of Sarhgadhara as rRcnticned by the Tibeian historian 
TarlnSiha could not be ruled out. The round facial form, however, recalls 
the Sarnath^® and Mathura^^ t^pcs. In westward extension of this tj'pe the 
convention had lost some of Its proportion but nevertheless its origin is unmistak¬ 
able, There Ls, however, a third or squarish type (No^ 5) Avhicb might have Iseen 
based on a Gandh^ti prototype^* though ev^cn here the signs of Indiaiiisatiorv 
are not wanting, 

In the treatnicnt of the draper)' as well, the sharply marked folds of 
Candhiira are replaced by the slightly creased draper)^ which is rightly desig¬ 
nated as Vet'-type* clinging to the body. The haloes in almost all eases arc 
decorated after the Gupta pattern. Tn only one case (No. s) it is plain after 
the manner of Gandhara figures. 

The Buddhas hai.'e in most eases a double lotus scat which is not often 
seen in Gandhara sculptures, but which is a prominent feature in the later 
phase of the an of Amaras^ti.^ This is not the only feature which the terracotta 
sculptures of Mirpurkhas share with the art of Amaravad; in the decorative 
frames of the panels as w'ell we find close parallels. Uccoradve frame for panels 
begins appearing from Sanchi onwards but it assumes a picturesque character 
in Amara\^ti sculplura with the difference that while at Amaravraii ihc 
elements of decoration of the ff^mes arc complex!, ai Mirpurkhas they are 
simple consisting of che^Ton^ flowers, solid trianglesj circles, etc. 

The Buddha seated in European fashion From Mir Rukan might have 
drawm its inspiration from Gandharan Buddha or the seated royal Saka figures 
from Mathura. Buddha seated in European fashion also appears at Ajanta.^ 
The Great Renunciation scene recalls to mind similar scen^ in Gandhira^* 
though the treatment in Mir Rukan relief seems to been inspired by 
Gupta art. 


GROUPIE DEITIES 

11. Jambhala or Kuixrra (Fig. 40)^ Round medallion with acanthus back¬ 
ground. The pot-bellied god seated comfortably^ holding a lotus in his right 

**■ U. P. Shah, Alkda BrmtrjT Botiibay* 195P* P 3 . ali. 

“ lirid., PI. 8 a, b, 

** D. R. Eabnu e/ Afchoisiogy al SSrraihf Ciliirutlii+ 1914, Pb X. 

** Zimmrr, Ari 0/ hdkn 11 , New York, JDt. 

Ha^rald liigj}iDlt+ for. netj., 

** P. Stem at M. Brniali^ du hdim P*™, 1961. PI. EKVIl, m* 

" ZiiniD«r» ioc, di* Hi Fif. 179. 

** li^holt, lac. nV., higr 139 A-B- 
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haixd; curled hair lock^ surmouatcd whh a tiara; wears ear-rings and ncck- 
taceSp an uflaiiya and dhntL 

IS. Jambhala. Simpler tied with a belt, curled hair lock, hands 

broken. 

It may be noted here that Jamhhala at Mirpurkhas though inaintaimn^ 
sotne of the characteristic as the pot-bellied Jambhala and Haxlti composition 
in Candharan art noiv becomes a separate god* The figure may be compared 
with the standing figure of Jambhala appearing in the fiifade of cave XIX at 
Ajanta .52 xhe physiognomy of both the figures is the same. Thai the physical 
type of the seated Jambhala or Knbera cn-'oh^d from Yaksha or Pramatlia 
type is cvidcnL In the Kusha^a sculpture the seated Jambhala^ grossly fat and 
mustachioed, imitates a contemporary merchant or banker^^^ but in the Gupta 
period Ktibcra develops a new iconographic type with curled hair, fat contented 
frcc^ pot-belly and thick lips^* In the temple sculptures of Bhumara^^ the 
evolution of the seated type of Kubera could be studied. i\s a simple pot¬ 
bellied Pramatha he is shown seated exactly in the same way as the Mirpurkhas 
Jambhala. However, when this type assumes the royal pose its attitude changesF 
Kubera at Bhumara, seated on a throne surrounded by pots perhaps contain* 
ing treasures and holding a lotus bears close resemblance with the Mirpur* 
khas Jambhala* The curled hair locks, the tiara, the ornaments and even the 
squarish face are common to both. 

13. Pramarha (Fig* 4id)* Acanthus in the background. The pot-bellied 
Pramatha his hair arranged in a wig-like fashion is playing the flute. 

14. Pramaiha. Broken below the navel; the dishevelled hair and the pot¬ 
belly put the figure in the category of Pramathasp 

Pram at has or the of Siva dancing^ playing on musical instruments* 
pot-bellied and contented play an important decorative role In Gupta art. 
They not only appear in sculpture and painting but sometime their finest 
reprcscntatioivs are found in the terracotta figurines from Kau^^b! and 
Rajghat, These Pramaihas are the same as Yakshas of Buddhist literature 
appearing as sprightly gambolling spirit in the lotus rhizomes. In Gupta 
montiments their presence is taken for granted- How closely the Mirpurkhas 
Yakshas approximate with the Saivlte Prnmathas depicted at Deogarh^ and 
Bhnmara^ may be made out by reference to their reproductions. 


Zimithcr, ioc. nl.. It, Fig- 17B. 

” Vqgck ^ de Mathiiro^ Fam, 1930, PL XEI X, b. 

** R. O* Danerji, Tht T^mfyh wfSiira ai BhwtaUM FI. IXbi Top paiicl. 
» Ihld., PL Xllla. 

** VaU. IftT. cU. p!- XXIV and XXV c. 

Banerjt, lot, cii-, pt- X a. 
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GROUP lir.—DONORS, L.^YMEN 

15. Donor (Fig, 5a). The fine figure of the donor shows the terracotta 
sculpture of MLrpiirkhaa at its bcsL He has an oval face with arched eyc- 
brovSj half-closed eyes, long nosc^ thick lips and schematic curled hair locks 
faiUng on the shouldera in ringlets. The body is hare except for a single 
stranded necklace feJiaWfJ, adisTinguishtng feature of Gupta figures. The lower 
part of HLs body is covered with a striped dh^tU shorter in front and longer 
at the back with a pleated end fluttering in the air on the left. It is secured 
to the waist with a twisted Asmari-afid, In his right hand he holds a flower and 
the left is delicately posed on the looped waistband. 

16. Donor (Fig. 5b). Only the bust is represented; the sharp features 
of his face. The dapafja covers the kft shoulder. He holds two lotus stalks 
in the right hand and a long serrated leaf in the left. 

There is no doubt that No. 16 is a Gupta l>'pe adopted from Gupta 
sculptures of Madhyadc^. The donor figure holding a lotus flower appears in 
Gandh^an sculpture^® but this t^pe has nothing to do with the figure from 
Mtrpurkhas*which has its parallels in certain figures fiom Ajanta, both sculp- 
lured and painted. For inslance^ in the facade of cave XIX the figure to the 
right of the window affects the same hairdress, the same costume and die 
Same pose as the Mlrpurkhas donor. That this pose of the donor had mostly 
become stylised In Gupta art is supported by the figure of an attendant in the 
seated figure of Buddha in a terracotta plaque from Ahichhhatra, in which 
while the principal figure show's Gandharan influence in the treatment of 
drapery' the attendant figure is almost a duplicate of the Mirpurkhas donor 
figure. It has the same type of hairdressj the same costume and almost the 
same pose of the hands. The ty'pical figures of Padmnpa!;ii and Majtreya in 
Ajanta paintings have the same pose as the Mirpurkhas donqr^ In Ajanta 
cave No. i,, the representation of the Bodliisattva Vajrapani^ painted 
on the right of the main shrine and the representation of the Bodhisattva 
Avalokltc^'ara’Padmap^t^i have the same ornaments and costume and the 
pose of the hands as the ^firpurkhas donor figure. 

GROUP IV-- D.WCERS, MUSICIANS AND M1THUN.4S 

17* Dancer (Fig. 3c)- Against the background of acanthus leaves a 
woman 13 dancing ^-igorously; her right hand is in pose and the left In 

gajahasia pose; an attendant stands by ihe side,**^ 

tfl. Drummer (Fig- 6a)^ xAcanthus leaves; seated female drummer 
w-iih an attendant. 


« Hurald tnghcilE, iv- n'C F%s. .3.1 i-+t4- 

** V’. S. AgravjilA, Trm«Ol ta Figiviim of AhichchhatrS, Diilrict Bjjrillr, U.P., Awimi India, 
No. 4, pi. XLVIll, D. 

C. Yazdanj, AJmta, Pu-t t.pUXXXL 
Harold Iqg:liott, hr. tit,, fif, 34$, 
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The motif of mus[claQS and dancers in Gupta and post-Gupta period h 
so common that it hardly requires any examination. However, our panels are 
closely related with the fi|pircs of dancers and musicians represented at 
Det^arh.*^ 

19. MLthuna (Fig, 6bJ, l^ckground of acanthus leaves; the pair 
engaged in lo^'e-play* It is a douunDn Gupta motif from Madhyade^. 


GROUP V—ANlAfALS BIRDS 


20-^3, Elephant brackets. A large number of elephant brackets arc 
included in the finds fiom Mirpurthas. The common type has short ears, 
screwed neck and lowered down or recuj^^ed trunk (No. so, Pig. 6c). In ihe 
second upc (No. 21, Fig. 6d) the upraised trunk holds aomeobjeetp and in the 
third t>T>c (No. 32 , Fig. ya) the temples are decorated with circles, a common 
feature of clepKant decoration in the Rushai:ia period.*^ 

23. Lion (Fig. 7b). Tlae figure of ihe Jion is highly stylised. It has open 
goggly eyes, moustaches, open mouth showing the bare fangs and schemati¬ 
cally treated manes and underside fur. The closest parallel to the Hon may 
be seen in a lion head represented En the decorative motifs in the Bhumara 

temple.^* 

24, A lion attacking a wild boar (Fig. 8a}. The lion with upraised tail 
has attacked the boar« The boar on the other hand with lowered neck has 
buried its tusks in its adversary'*s belly, 

25+ Cobras In a forest (Fig. Bb). The jungle is represented by a tree 
and acanthus leaves. Round the tree a number of cobras are shown wriggling. 
Apparently the motif has been borrowed from the folt^bclief that sandal^wwd 
trees arc the home of serpents. 

eG. a peacock and a peahen (Fig. 9a). Against the background of 
acanthus leaies the birds are represented in the act of mating. They arc almost 
in the same attitude as represented in one of the decojrativi'c ivory plaques 
from Begrani .^5 


The geese^ lotus and conch-shell (Fig. 9^)1 No, 27 represents 
a lotus plant with two flowers and buds, springing from a conchshell. A goose 
with floriated tail and wing perched on blossoms on either side appear to be 
holding a loop made of lea^'es in their beaks. No, 28 broken almost In half, 
represents the same motif. In this motif tvvo of the nidhts namely the lotus 
(padma) and conchshell (JmkAa) appear. 


“ Vais, djr,, pL XXV (b) central panel; Znnnirr, fcje. Fig* i66„ 

« und oihm Fidvrihts Paris, 1954, Fi«. 101, 108 etc, 

Fof companion ofth«e ciephanl bracicU with iiffiitar motif in Bcgrai^lJari^tec (iKi. Rtr. 

R, D. 1^. OL. Pl^ IX. a. 

** Hackin, iftf, rtlrp fig, S3. 
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39, Lotu^ rhizome carried by Yakshas. {Figs, loa, lob). The Jower 
loops ’With squatting Yakshas holing the stem of the rhizome with both hands 
aitemating with ihc geese* holding garlands in their beaks perched on iotus 
leaves. Tlic constituents of the paiiem also appear at Bagh^ and Samath* 

This motif in which a garland is supported by Yakshas is supposed to 
have been derived from the ^Amorini and Garland^ motif of the Roman art 
in the early centuries of the Chrisiian era. While retaining some of its Roman 
characteristics in Gandhara art, it was gradually indianlsed in the art of 
Mathura and Amaravati. This view is* however, contested by Coomaraswamy 
who mainiaiiis an Indian origin for this motif connecting it with the lotus 
rhizome motif of Bharhut and Sanchi. M. Stern points put that the 
garland-bearer motif is a happy combination of Graeco-Roman motif and 
the lotus rhizome of earlier times.*^ It is, howetTr, significant that in the 
Dhydvaddna (p. 135)* the Amorini with garlands arc called mdiddhaT^sndii — 
the gods carrying garlands. They w-ith others acted as protecting guardians 
of the city of the gods named Sudai^na. 

In the Gupta period, however, the mdfadhara or the Amorini and Garland 
motif undergoes a radical change. The smooth thick rope like garland gives 
place to an intricaie lotus rhizome and the mdlddharai stand straight at intervals 
extending their hands to support as it w-ere the rhizome thick W'ilh supple- 
mcniary vegetation. This development is well illustrated in the temple at 
Deogarh.^ In one of the Bhumara bas-reliefs these sprightly creature playfully 
hold the cundng lotus stalks."*^ 

30. Geese with floriated tails (Fig. loc) Part of a frieze; one goose 
wiih floriated tail and open beak following another w^hich is pecking at its tail; 
the interspace in the foreground decorated with palmatca.® 

GROUP Vn—.MASKS 

31. Gee^e in combSnatJon with masks [Figs. 11 a, 1 ib). Part of a frieze 
decorated with a series of stylised lion-heads wi(h bare fangs emitting four 
jewelled strands which join with similar strands emitted by a mask. In the 
space formed by the loopjed strands stand sudized geese with floriated tails. 

32. The same as No. 31 (Fig. tre) except that in the looped spaces 
palmate pointing downwards are represented. 

33. Homed masks [Fig. i2a). The frieze represents a scries of oblong 
homed and bearded human heads placed against the background of acanthus 
leaves; on either side of these masks are depicted curled leaves in pairs. 


**■ Msishall, Th Biigh €az£s^ Ljon^Qn, 1937, Pi- XVi. 

M- and Bentfw, Hoc. p- a0 
« Pl.CiiP {■) 

« R. D. Eancoi, ibf. of., PI. VIl (a) 

Hackin, lx. n/., Figi. 199, 3 d£. 
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34. Ma^k (Fig. t^b). The mask is represented afralnst a stylised floral 
background; round c>'CSp very broad nose and very thick lips* 

35. Uon-hcad mask {Yig. 12c). Small head, lolling tongue^ huge 
floriated moustaches; vertical lines and serrated leaves in the foregroundL 

36* Lion-head mask. Highly stylised with round eyes, heavy mous¬ 
taches and bare fangs. 

* 37 - Hortted lion (Fig. 131). The homs spring from near the eyes. 

The ebsest p.irallcls in the mask heads Nos. 312 and 34 appear at Bhutnara. 
One t>^, in the floral background with goggiy eyes, dialated nose and thick 
lips®*^ is almost the same as No^ 34, The lion-heads emitting pearl strands 
(No. 3a) also txiar ckae resemblance with the similar design at Bhiimara,® 
though here the formation of the lion-head is markedly a new element- I have 
not been able to find a parallel to the frieze of bearded mask in Gupta art. 
It, however^ appears with slight variations In the cciliiig of Sanctuary E) at 
Bamiyaiu^* 


GROUP VIIT—MOULDED /\ND Cu\KVED BRICKS 

38* Pilaster (Fig. 13b). Corinthian pilaster; the capital decorated with 
spiral on scalloped base. 

39*41, Bricksi decorated A^ith acanthus leaves which perhaps formed 
the topmost course of the outer Jace of a wall (Fig, 13c). This pattern h 
almost the same as at Rangmahal^ and Devnimori. 

42‘ Acanthus and diaper (Fig, T3d), Representing one of the three- 
brick courses above the Indu-Corimliian pilasters. 

43 " 45 ' Acanthus leaf moulding in the first course of the capital with 
the pine cone-shaped side ornament (Fig. t3e)H 

46. Part of the capital (Fig. 14a), In die upper course den til-shaped 
ornament and rosettes; the lower course decorated with acanthus and 
cone-shaped ornament. 


47. Part of the neck moulding of the capital. 

48. Part of the capital. Deeply carved acanthus lea\iK vAih a pond. 

49. Part of a trMiya arch; decorated w-itli a meander and a row of 
recessed ornaments; boldly carved acanthus at the end. 


PI., X (b). 


W J. Hackiii, ffavriiri rfdianAti arttialiigiiltii J BamiyAi, Pi. XlIT, Tigi. 14-1®, 
** Haniu Rydh, Ik. lil., pL 73, Fip, 1^. 
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50. Closely peeked :icanthus A common moUf in GandhSIra 

sculpt ures.^® The same motif has been adopted m the door jambs from 
Bhumara and DtriTifmof 

51 ^ Part of an arch. Aca n thus with apIraJhn^ and den ted a>liinm 

5a. Arch viih a rosette in the centre. 

53- Latticed screen deconated with dentils^® 

54+ Latticed screen decorated with den tils i the interspaces filled with 
rosettes (Fig, 14b), 

55. Part of an arch. One of the side projections with a palmate and 
voluted end- 

Besides the membra di^ecta of the StOpa at Mirpurkhas described above, 
there are pieces of dccojiatiw bricks used in friezes, arches and other decorative 
details. 

56. Corner moulding (Fig. 14c). Palmates on stepped pynimids. 

57. Clicqucfs. Perhaps used in friezra or formed a decorative element 
in the construction of an arch. 

58. T-shaped ornament surmounted with a stepped pedestal (Fig. 

59. Deeply carxed acanthus leaves- It b apparently a small part of 
the roundel of which a complete specimen has been found from Deonlmo-ri. 

60. Floral meander (Pig- 14c) . The I:>ackground is formed of acanthus 
leaves on which b superimposed the meander with highly detroram'o leaves 
and curling twigs- At Bhumara almost the same pa Item appe^tra except that 
the acanthus leaves became more stylised and form a part of the design-*^ 

6jh The design toiisisis of a series of ringed acanthus leaf sheaves alter¬ 
nating with small stylised plants (Fig. 15a). Its exact parallel b not available 
in the Gupta art of MadhyadeSa, but the pattern appears in the Bcgram 
ivories with certain cliangca,*** 

6a. Part of a heavily decorated garland (Tig. t5b)- The ornament con¬ 
sists of a flamboyant triangle, dentils, headings and a half-rosette joined 
together with beaded bands. 

63- Flora! meander. Simple type with curved twigs. 


** Ks>rpJd tpgholu Figj- 18^ 51 cic. 

** MicM lltiim, i959-^> FI. XXIV* A. 

/fi, 

** Hac!Linp Ji^ourtiki rrchmAM A Btgtam, Fig. 21^ 

« R. D. Banciju FI. VUft:). 

•* Harkin* jCw. eil.j Figi, ^ajf, juid 93a. 
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64* Flora] tneandcf (Fig. More elaborate typcj meandering lotus 

sulk with curled leaves and twigs springing from the nodes. It is almost the 
same type appearing at Bhumara.** 

65+ Chequer with border (Fig. i5d)* The border is decorated with a 
series of rosettes and lunates facing upwards and downwards. 

66. Rosette frieze- The flowers are sbt-pctalled, 

67- Series of rosettes with calyx* 

68 . Lunates in compartment; X-shaped^ 

69. Diaper made of four-pc tailed flowers, 

70. Diapered flowers. 

71-77. Lotus flowers and acanthus leaf form common decorative motifs. 
At Mirpurkhas there are at least seven varieties of rosettes ranging from 
simple to more complex types. In simple t>pcs the grooved petals are either 
pointed (Nc3s» rounded (No. 73) and arranged round the navci. 

In another type the interspaces betivcen the petals arc filled with sepals 
(Nos. 74-75), ^ more et-'olvcd type the centre Is. occupied by the pod and 

filamenis (No. 76)^ In another V'ariation of the same type the rim of the lotus 
medallion is beaded (No. 77). 

78-83. The acanthus leaf is also treated in several ways. In one type it 
is represented by deeply channelled three leaves (Nos* 78-80) (Fig, i5e}. In a 
second type the channelled and angular leaves are arranged on either side 
of a central stem (No. Si). In a third type an acanthus twig enclosed within 
the denticulated border is sho\^ (No, 82)^ while in a fourth type the acanthus 
l^ris associated with a cone [No. S3) [Fig* i5r)* 

This detailed analysis of the various elements which constituted the art 
of Mirpurkhas should convince us that while it accepted certain elements 
from Gandhara, the tradition w'hich actuated it h definitely Indian in form 
and spirit. The sculpture of Mirpurkhas not only synthesises Gupta tradition 
from the North with the Gandhiran tradition of the West but also combines 
some elements from the distant Amajravati and Ajanta, We have pointed out 
earlier that this march of GupEa tradition to Wesiern India might have been 
due to the forward policy of Chandragupta 11. The remains of a Buddhist 
Stupa whose decor 21 ion approximates so closely with the decoration at Mirpur- 
khas^ DevTiimori and the Brahmanical terraeotui figures from Rang Mahal 
may be the Vi'cstiges of the same expansion. It iSj howeverj difEzuLc to establish 
a chfonologicaJ relationship between these monuments. The haphazard exes* 
vations at Mirpurkhas have hardly left any chronological evidence* but the 
Stfipa at Dcvniinorl situated in Sabarkantha District in northern Gujarat has 


R. Dr Banciji* tsc* til., PI, VllI c. 
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been excavated scientifically and although certain conclusions drawn by 
the exca^-ators from ihe material may be contested, there Is no doubt about 
the closest similadLy between the MirpurJehas and Dev^nimori Stfipas. 

The recent discover>^ of an inscribed relic casket from the Devnimori 
Stupa gh-es interesting information about itsdate^ The first part of the inscrip¬ 
tion mentions that the Maha Stupa was built near the Mahavihara during the 
reign of the king Rudrasimha in the year 127 of the Ka|hika dynasty^ The 
builders were two Buddhist monks. Rudrasitnha^ however^ could not be the 
Western Kshatrapa king Rudrasimha I who flourished between :ioo-5^o A.D+ 
According to the inscription the Mahi Stupa was built in 305 and repaired 
during the end of the thii d century. ^Vhelhcr there were any further refjairs, 
it is not said but at least the terracotu decoration points to late 4th or early 
5th century as the probable dale of restoration*^ 

The massixe Stupa at Devnimori had two platforms on which rose the 
cupola. The top of the lower platform serx^ed as a pradakshiRdpaihai each face 
of the plaiform had eleven bays dixuded by Corinthian pilasters above which 
ran a frieze made up of three rows of brkks decorated with diaper, floral 
patterns and dentils. The upper platform had ten pilasters on each face* From 
the available fragments of arches the fa^de of the Stupa was decorated with 
Buddha images placed in each alternate bay. The central bay of the faces 
of the platform contained beaiitirn! arches, the decoration having the 
ktimbha motif superimposed lotus petals, four-petailed flowensp acanthus 
leaves etc. 

Of the setnenteen images of the Buddha found from Devnimori all are in 
dhjdwmiiird^ Fourteen of them according to the excavators belong to the 
fourth group of Harald Ingholt’sclassification of Gandliara sculpture*^, charac¬ 
terised by paired parallel lincs^ and dated by him l^lween 400 to 460 A,D* 
A notable feature of the Dexmimori Buddhas is the absence of thcsangk^fi folds 
over the feet which in all cases are kfit bare. In some examples both the 
shoulders are covered while in other the right shoulder left uncovered. 
In the majority itsbnisha appears and the spiralled hair curls turn to the right 
while In one example it is arranged in schematic folds typically Gandhiran in 
arrangement. 

It is, howex'eTp significant that while decorative elements at Miipiirkhas 
and Dex^ninriciri are almost the same, the figures of the Buddha at both places 
show a divergence in treatment which could not be accidental* Tliere is no 
doubt that the Buddha figures from Dexmimori show a much more pro¬ 
nounced Gandharan features both in the treatment of the drapery and human 
face than the Buddha figures from Mirpi^rkhas. As has already pointed out, 

Joetffltfl fl/ Oriental Iniiituif;, M. S. UnivemLy, Saroda, XII, Dec. 19(63 <No. 2), pp. 172 If. 

** Ha^d Ingholl, tii., pp. 37 ff- 

** Indim Arthoiologr^A Arfiru, s9^9-6cf PI- XXHl A. 
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the haloed face of the Mirpurkhas Buddhas ia more or Jess Indianised. 
The drapery as well is treated diflenaitly; the folds on sanghdit ate much less 
pronounced and in many cases they are hardly visible; one end is neatly 
arranged in a fan-shaped fold on the lotus seat and the tight folds of the 
under garment are shown a litde above the feet. However, in keeping with 
^eir prototype from Devnimori, the seated Mirpurkhas Buddhas have 
their h^nd^ folded in 


THREE ]>fEW DOCUMENTS OF INDIAN PAINTING 
Karl Khandala\'ala and Motl Chandra 

THE MAHAPURAJVA MS. DATED 1340 A.D. 

FIGS. fS^iSb, 

1 

The development of miniature painting a$ far as (he Western Indian 
or Gujarati school is oonccrned is well known. But herein we are deaLing with a 
Digambara Jain manuscript of the Mahapttre^. The story of the Mahapardnei 
has been dealt with at length by Mod Chandra in Lalil Kaid No. 5, p, 68. The 
subject of that ardclc was also a Digambara manuscript which was ascribed by 
the author to the closing ycara of igth century or a little later. Neither the date 
nor the place where that manuscript was painted arc known but Moti Chandra 
suggested that perhaps it was painted in Uttar Pradesh and that may be the 
truth. 

In the pre^sent Tuanuscript, hoHcvn-r^ rhene h fortunately a colophon which 
gives not only the date but aUo the place where it wa^ painted. This manu^ipt 
and some of its stylistic features has been, discussed in the Bulletin &fthe Prince of 
WaUs Museum j No. 4, as the ^^Digambara MS/* in an article by Khandalavala 
entitled "A Gita Govinda Series in the Prince of Wales Museum". One of its 
folios was also reproduced in colour by Mod Chandra in the ItfuitTnied Week!/ 
of India* The translation of the relct-eni portion of one of Ihe colophon pages 
is given below t - — 

(This work was written) on Tuesday, the t^th day of second fortnight of 
the month of Phalgun in Vikram Sanivat 1597. It was the lime when the 
great fort of Jogiftlpura (Delhi) situated in Kuru was under rule of Badshah 
Sultan Shah Alam^ at the sacred place called Piilamv'a (modem Palam)**** 

--(then follows the genealogy of the teachers. one Dharmudas^ 

f* ^,. .then follows the geneabgy of GhaiidharT Eiiimafsen) who got the 
Mahapurana Adikhanda consisting of eight thousand Jhkas to be written for 
the destruction of his Acrimar. Ralmal also got it illustrated. This w'as done by 
Kayastha Harinatha, wiih his family. Written by the Brahman Vishnudasa, 

The manuscript in its present condition consists of 344 folios some of w^hich 
are missing. The material is paper* the slzt of each folio being ^28 X la eras. 
The script is Devanlgari and the language is Apabhramia. There are 13 lines 
to each page. 

Pushpadanta* the author of the MaMfmrdna wxiit ii in the lOth century. 
The colophon shows that the artists of the miniatures were a Kayastha painter 
of the Delhi school and hb family. This is signiBcant because another manu^ 
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script, viz,, the V^rtap^i^a dated 1516 A.D., {the colophon of which wre pub¬ 
lished in Lalit Kald No% 10, page 54) oontnining numerous miniatures some* * 
what similar to chose of the present manuscript was also painted by 
a Xa^asiha artist in the Agra area. It is also signilicant to note that according to 
tradition, painting was being done professionally by the Kayasthas of eastern 
U.P» Iswari Prasad, a modern hereditary" painter from Bihar, was a Kayastha. 
This tradition of the Kayasthas bdng painters has continued into recent times. 

Our manuscript is at present in the &n Digambar Jain Atiiaya Kshetrai 
Jaipur. This manuscript in conjunction with the somewhat similar manuscript 
dated 1516 A.D, adfords evidence of a pre-Mughal style of painting in the fimt 
half of the 16th century in Northern India in which ceriain influences of the 
Western Indian or Gujarati school tan clearly be discerned but w hich at the 
same time is not a mere variation of the Western Indian or Gujaraii school. 
There Is another influence to be seen in these two manuscripts which appears 
to be derived from a certain class of painting most probably belonging to the 
late 15th century, namely a form of bourgeois paindng dealing with 
historical and literary^ compositions such as the Sikandar Ndmc {of which 
certain folios are now in the Ahmcdabad Museum, N, C. Mehta Collection, 
and others of which are illustrated herein as Figs. 125 a^b; a6 a,b) ■ the Tubingen 
Hitniza (Figs. 27 apbj 2S a,b); the Affma of the Bharat Kala Bhav'un, 
Banaras {Ars OmrJalis Vol. IV, p. 366, Figs. 37-3^) and the Kh&mia of 
Amir Rhusrau* in various collections. The problems eonceming this style of 
bourgeois painting to which the term 'Sultanate’ lias been applied are rather 
complex and will be dealt with in a forthcoming publication of this Museum 
by the pre^nt authoi^ where differing vic^vpoints will be dealt with. 

There arc certain eharacteristics of our AfshSpurdna which deserv'c notice; 

(1) The slylisaiion of the Western Indian or Gujarati school has been 
modified and ihe farther projecting eye has been completely eliminated. 

(2) Whereas the costumes in the Western Indian or Gujarati manuscripts 
follow'cd one traditional unchanging pattern and did not keep pace whh the 
change of fashions over four centuries^ the ardsts of this Mdhdpurdrm obviously 
adopted various male and female costumes to be seen in the first half of the r6ih 
century in the Delhi-Agra area and which must have been in common use 
during the rule of the LodT Sultans. We are of opinion that the ktiiahddr 
turban was Introduced Into India by an Afghan dynasty and it is now certain 
it was commonly in use during Lodi rule, as seen in the VmapttrFa of 1516 A.D; 
though it slowly went out of fashion in the Mughal period. There Is no evidence 
for supposing that this tv-pe of turban was worn in Mewar or any part of 
Rajasthan, and there is an absence oF tradition amongst the Rajputs of such 
a turban being worn by any Rajput clan. Thus Barrettes theory'- that the 
Chmiiapanchdlikd might belong to Me war does no 1 seem tenable while Khandala- 


I R. Euiflghaiucn^ Paiidfisgs pf thf Suitans and Erap^i^t if Dclhi^ i, PI- I- 

* Barrett and Gray, Painluig ^ iaJia, l^g, pp. 66-68 
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earHer suggestion (Prim^ ofWaUs Mtiseum jStiiMn, No, ihai the Prince 
of Wales Museum^s Gifa Govinda might have been painted In Raj^isthan 
was discarded by him when he eame to the conclusion that the kaiahddr 
turban had never been known to be used in Kajasihan. So aho Archer's 
ascription of this Gita Gorinda to Me war (Indian Mimatuuij 196O1 Ph 37) 
cannot be countenanced on the eipidence av^iilable at present* * 

(3) The female costume consisting of sari (sha^var in the case of 
dancers)p Mi and odhnf also seems to haT.-e been taken from the prevailing 
fashions including the wearing of the i?d/im as a broad band diagonally across 
the breasts. The convention of the oiPini baMooniiig out behind the head, a 
very characteristic feature of our manuscript, is derived Crom several other 
early Western Indian or Gujarati manuscript paintings. 

(4) The faces of the women, In particular, are more itaturalisdc than 
those seen in the Western Indian orCujarad miniatures. Despite thestylisation 
of the face and the exaggerated /^ffAZ-shaped eye there is an undeniable charm 
in the expressions of all the %vomcn in our mmuscript. They haw almost 
doll-like countenances which are far removed from the intense and angular 
faces of the women in the Western Indian or Gujarati manuscript illustrations 
or I hose of the Chaurapa^^hdsikd group. 

(5) Most of the minlalurcs follow the Western Indian or Gujarati 
convention of a bright red background but this is not invrariably the case 
and backgrounds of other colours such as green and pink also make their 
appearance. 

(6) One of the most remarkable innovations of our manuscript is the feel¬ 

ing for landscape and also for genre scenes. The landscape scenes depict forests 
^iih animals^ rivers and oceans infested with marine creaturea, rocky mountains, 
Stylised trees, palms and open fields. One also finds such commonplace events 
as village cattle fighting and ev^er^^day scenes such as covi-s being milked and 
fields being ploughed. There are also many miniatures depicting processions, 
armies on the march, battle scenes^ court scenes, groups of dancera and toilet 
scenes, etc. Thus the range of our Al^fahaptirdna illustrations is far in excess of 
the limited subject-matter of the Western Indian or Gujarati paintings 
where the themes are mostly hieratic in character. There was, however, a 
departure from the usual formulae even in Gujarat during the second half 
of the 15th century and one finds new experiments in the Viiisa dated 

1451^ and in the late 15th century^ Bdlagopdlasiaii^^ where Chinese foliated 
cloudSp borrowed from Persian painting begin to make their appearance. 

(7) TIte illustrations in our Alahdpurd^ usually cover the entire folio 
and thus the artist has a much greater scope for developing a compositional 
scene than in the rather small formal mostly employ-cd by the painters of the 


* NoOitaii BitPwit, FdJdPifji t'Wja, ig/Bi. 

* EBjirm All, VqI. II, Pli. CXIIl, CX, CXL 
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W^tcrn Indian or Gujarati manuscripts^ It b this opportunity to utilise luorc 
space that has perhaps contributed considerably^ to the appf:a! of several 
compositions though ^ criticism may be levelled against the manuscript as a 
whole that it is repedtive both in types and in compositions and is on the 
whole very' Stylised. Ncv'Crtheless, some of the compositions possess a naive 
charm which entitles them to be considered as possessing some aesthetic merit 
apart from the quaintness which ev^'cn most of the iilustradons of the Western 
Indian or Gujarad school possess. This is ccrtaifily not a court art nor h h 
exactly a folk art. It is perhaps best described as a bourgeois art produced 
for those middle class folks, such as the Chaudharls of the colophon, who 
desired to possess illustrated manuscripts of a religious or secular character. 

(B) There is also a departure from Western Indian or Gujarad 
miniatures as far as the colour tonality is concerned- Though the usual red 
background h largely employed, the variety of colours — blue, greeny yellowj 
browTi etc- which are u^d for costume details^ accessories and in the landscape 
give a varied richness to the composidons. This tonality is a change from the 
prcdnininancc of red, and gold and blue and gold in the Western Indian or 
Gujaniti manuscripts. No gold is used in our Mahapuran^. 

(9} A further advance on Wistcrn Indian Dr Gujarati miniature paindng 
is seen in a more realistic approach in so far as scenes are taken from the daily 
life which the painters saw around them. These realistic details are woven 
into the purely hicradc theme of the Alahapunana. This attitude indicates 
tliat a new oiillook has come into Indian miniature painting. 

■ (10) Though the manuscript is profusely illustrated and a variety of januis 
both short and long are depicted as being in fashion, there is not a single 
instance in which the ehakifdr jima (i.e. four pointed or she pointed) makes 
its appearance* Khandalavab thinks that when so many styles of jdTnas are 
extensively illustrated and the kulahdir turban b freely seen then the absence 
of the in over 300 illustrations suggests it was not in use at the old 

Lodi capital of Delhi in when Sher Shah came to the throne after the 
Eight of Humayun. Since the c/i^ddr jama is also absent in a definitely dated 
LodT period manuscript namely the Vanaparva of 1516 A-D* svhich b also 
extensively illustratcdp Khandalai'ala feels that the problem of the cAdkifdr jama 
b of great importance and may even prove conclusive in deciding the period 
of miniatures such as those of the ChattrapanchiMd group. The cMAddrjdma is also 
not seen in the Sikaadar Xdma nor in the Tubingen Ham^a Xdmaj both of which 
may well belong to the late i^ih century. The problem to be faced according to 
Khandalav'ala is whether or not the ihdkddrjdma was an innovation of /Vkbar^s 
reign being lK>rrovi.'cd from some outside source. If it s an innovation of his 
reign then die Chmfapadchdsikd type group, where it appears, cannot be earlier 
than 1560-1570 A-Dp To some exteni our Mahdpardna b a development and 
variation of the Western Indjan or Gujarati style in Northern India in the 
i6th century^ but the abandonment of the farther projecting eye* the adoption 
of contemporary costumes and the greater freedom seen in cx»mposition and 
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cioloiiring appear to been derived froTn the liistorLci^l or literary bour^coif 
type mamiscripts of the late 15th eenttiry to which we have already referred- 
The style of our Mafmpur^aa is older than 1540 A.D. because we have found a 
somewhat similar style in the Vancparmo£ 1516 A,D. What may have happened 
was that early in the 16th century the Western Indian or Gujarati style, at least 
in Northern India, began to give up several of the mannerisms of that style 
under the influence of the bourgeois painting of the laic 15th centuiy'^ which 
bourgeois painting itself was rather crude but had adopted some Persian 
influences and blended them with the Western Indian or Gujarati style* 
(Figs- 25 a,b; 36 a,b; 27 a,bi and 3B a,b bei-ein). 

The Mofidpt^dna of 1540 A-D. was first brought to light by Dr, P. M- 
Joshi, Director of Archives, State of Maharashtra, and it was through his 
kindnes and that of Srimatl Sumati Bchn ofSholopur who had photos of most 
of Its folios that it came to our notice. They also used their good offices for 
bringing a large part of the original Ms, including the colophon, to the 
Prince of Wales Museum for our study and publication- All scholars of 
Indian painting owe a debt to Dr. Joshi for recognizing the importance of 
this Ms., because this Ms. together with the Vanaparva Ms- of 1516 A.D. 
discovered by MLs^ Durga Bhag^vat (LalH No. 10) are the only securely 

dated examples known of pre-Akbari painting of the 16th century^ We 
understand that the Tubingen Hamz^ Jifdma another important document 
was discovered by Dr. Richie rd Ettinghausen- 
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COLOUR FL^iTE {fr&ntispim} AND FIGS, ig-24 

II 

In the year 1956 it ivas brought to the notice of the Director by Shri Z- A. 
Desaij now Asstt. Superintendeni, Muslim Epigraphy, Archaeological Survey 
of India, Nagpur that a scries of paintings of an unknown manuscripi were 
available in a collectiDn at Bhopal. The manuscript was thereafter acquired by 
the Trustees ol the Museum as it was realized on photos shown to us that it 
was of high importance. At first/it %vas not known what was the subject-matter 
of the manuscript but very soon it xcas apparent that the paintings were 
illustrations to a manuscript of Lsur Ckandd- The Loaf Ch^dd has been 
referred to by AI-Badaoni in his Ai-Tawankh (see our article in 

Lalit Kald^ No. ro, p- 45). 

This romance has for long been popular in the Uttar Pradesh and before 
Jaynsfs Fadmduat it w'as the only Avadhi romance which was read Ijoth by 
Hindus and Muslims alike. Shri P. Gupta has set out the story of Lcuf Ckandd 
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in our artick in Lalii Ka!d, No. jo, pBge 45, *‘A New Document of Indian 
Painting.^^ Only four illustrated manuscripts of the Laar Chanda romance 
are known to date, vk., (1) sIk foHos in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, published 
in Lalit Kala^ Nos. 1-3^ p- 66 by Rai KrUhnadasa, {2) twenty-four folios which 
were all originally In the Lahore Museum and are now distributed betw'cen 
the Lahore Museum and the PanJab Government Museum and examples of 
which were published by Khandalavala in Marg, Vol. IV, No. 3, “Lcara 
from Rajasthan^*, Fig. 13, and by Basil Gray in the qf India and Pakistan 
being the commemorative Catalogue of the Royal Academy Exhibition! 
ihontispicce in colour, [3) an extensive manuscript from the Ryland*s Library, 
Manchester discovet'ed by Gupta and published by us in Lalit Kald^ No. lO, 
p- 45 and one illustration of which also appears in Painiing cf India by Barrett 
and Gray on page 69, (4) 68 folios in the Prince of W'ales Museum (64 of the 
idtir Chanda and 4 of the MaiTidiot) which have net'er been published although 
one leaf which apparently once formed part of this manuscript is illustrated 
in Archer^s Indian Afinialarfs^ i960. Pi. la. The manuscript is not complete. 
Apart from the group of 68 in the Prince of Wales hfuscum there are folios in 
the National Museum^ Newr Delhi, and several folios %vhh Mr. Boman Bchram, 
a Bombay rollector, while a few folios, arc in American colleciton^. The linesi 
catamples of this set are all, however, with the Prince of Wales Museum and 
an adequate study of this manuscript can only be undertaken from this group 
of 68 miniatures^ The manuscript is of the highest importance for iwo reasons: 
(1) Even though the date is controversia! and w?e ourselves arc not in agreement 
on the question of ilte date yet we are agreed that it represents a pre-MughaJ 
ty^pe of painting in Northern India, however scant, eten if actudly done 
during the Mughal period. Moti Chandra places this manuscript to the 
period r. 1525 A.D. Avhile Khandala^^la, as stated in our article in Lalil Aa/il, 
No. 10, p. 45, w-ould also place this manuscript in the period 1535-1550 A.D. 
were it not for the presence of the chdkddr jama which problem he feels must 
be solved before one can be definite about the date of this Ms. or of any pre- 
Mughal t\pc Mj. of the ibth century w^hcrc the chdkddr jama appears, Tliere- 
fore, according to KhandalavaJa, he would keep the matter of die date open 
because he believes that any date between 1515 and t570 A,D. is possible for 
the manuscript. Both Molt Chandra and KhandaLivala feel that evidence may 
be forthcoming that the chdkddr jdma vras a L^dE costume Just as there is now 
definite evidence that the kutahddr turban was commonly in use in Lodi times; 
but whereas the kuiahddr turban appears repeatedly in the Vonapari^aQf 1516 
A.D., the chdkddr jama is totally absent in that manuacripl though sc\'eral types 
of jamas arc depicted therein. So also in the Mahdfitcrd^ of 1540 A.D,* the 
Sikandor Jidrm of the lase 15 th century', the Tubingen Ham^a Ndma also of 
15th centiify, various types of jamas incltiding the short jama upto the knees 
(FLgs+ ay a^ b; 28 a, b] are shown, but the chdkddr jama is conspicuous by its 
absence* When we use the word chdkddr wt are not referring to the jrame which 
sometimes appears with two ends slighdy lo ger than the middle, but to the 
jdma xs^ith four qr six distinct cuJs vi^hich is constantly seen in early Akbari 
paintings When a manuscript bearing a pre-Mughal period date is discovered 
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iti which the tkMdar jima appears, then we would have concrete evidence 
which Khandalavala feels is essential for a satisfactory solution of the problem. 
Till then Khandalavala prefers not to keep the question open and not to 
speculate. On that basis he allows a margin for error, viz., 1515 ‘o 1570 
A.D. On the other hand, Mod Chandra feels it is safe to assume, even in the 
absence of evidence, that the emdSr jama like the kulafidaT turban 
belongs to the pre-Mughal period, whether in use under the U>dis or not, 
and that it was adopted by Akbar at the Mughal court and remained in 
fashion for a considerable time there though the kulaiitMr turban went out of 
fashion very early at Akbar’s court. Moii Chandra thinks that the ^hdkddyama 
may also ha« been worn by the Lodls even though 11 does not appear in the 
Vamparra of 1516 A.D. or the Mafiapafam of 1540 or the late 15th century 
[fumiiscTipis orSiksndnT jVff/rtii and 

(2) The second reason why this manuscript « of high importance is that 
ii is the only known manuscript of the pre-Mughal type which 
regarded as the product of a court atelier or the atelier of a court grandee. The 
Rvland's Library manuscript (LaiU Kaid, No- 10. p. 45) may also be the pro¬ 
duct ol a court atelier as it is somewhat similar to the Prince oft Vales Muwum 
Lour Cfiandd series though not of the same high quality- The M tmt JVama 
which mav well belong to the early t6ih century was aUo painted at a Sultanate 
court, namely Mandu, hut that is a manuscript in which ibe influence of the 
Shiraz or so-trallcd Turkman School of Persia completely dominates the Indian 
element. The remaining manuscripts of the prc-Mughal t>T>c known to us such 
as the Khoma of-Amlr Khusrau published in the Lnlit KalaAkademi s brochure 
“Painting of the Sultans and Emperors” Plate No. 1 ; the Sikaadar Mma dealt 
with herein (Figs-25a, b; 26a, b); the Tubingen Hamza Kama (Figs. aya. hi 
2aa, b) and the Bhiirat Kala Bhav-an's Shah are all in the naiiire of a 

bourgeois art* 

Another group which may be pro-Mughal (depending according m 
Khandalavala on the solution of the problem of the chdkddr jama) viz- the 
CkacfapaAikmd o{ the Ahmedaliad Museum [formerly in N.C. Mehta &) 1 Im- 
doii): the Mfisavai of the Bharat Kala Blmvan; the Giia Covmdaofthe Prince of 
Wales Museum; the fiflgai«(f//iQrMuni VijayendraSuri {Jaaraah/ihe Mian Satiety 
of OTirntal An, V0I. 16) and the lihSgavata Par 3 <$a which is distributed among 
many collections, belongs, however, to a differeni tradition bora manuscripts 
such as the Prince of Wales Museum's Laut CkMd or the bourgeois type of 
produciion seen in the Kama, Tubingen Hamza KS>m, etc. Many 

Persian elements are discernible in the Prince of Wal« Museum's CWa, 
but despite this fact, it is clearly a manuscript in which there are also 
Indian inJIuencM. Thus it ropresenu an individual style which prevailed 
probably at some court in Northern India even though this style may 
not have been widesproad. The Persian influence is very marked m the tile 
patterns; die Chinese type foliated clouds frequently interspersed with rosette 
» characteristic of Persian painting in the late isih century and the first half 
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of the f6thccntut7; <!xqumtely drawn arabe*C|ues which sometimes cover 
the whole composition; tree forms which fan out into three or four branches all 
springing from ihe top of the tire trunk and backgrounds closely covered with 
tufts of grass or dny strokes of colour to form a pattern. But the compositional 
features arc not derived from Persian art and a very common feature of the 
manuscript is the division of the picture spate into two panels though at times 
there arc more than two while there are also miniatures covering the whole 
picture space without any panel-wise division- Both the male and female 
types aic abo definitely Indian in character. The male figures are commonly 
garbed in sfutlz&sTJj. transparent and turbans. The facial types 

of the women show the ancestry- of Western Indian or Gujarati painting but 
the farther projecting eye is absent while there Is also some change in the facial 
appearance as the large staring eyes arc considerably modified^ The women 
wear a sMwar^ a short and a long transparent cdhnt which fans out stiffly 
frem thefr bodies. Another early convcntioEi b seen in the manner in which 
seated figures are shown with the body resting on the flirt her end of the cushion. 
Although there is oansidetable repetition In the miniaiures and though on the 
whole the treatment is rather static, nevertheless, the mastery with which 
the dccorauit: material and colour tonality h handled gii-es this series a richness 
and a quality which h not to be fomid in any other prc-Mughal style of painting. 
We regard it as the hnest example of the pre-Mughal type whether 
it was actually painted in the pre-Mughal period or during the early 
Mughal period- 

The architecture seems to be derived from the low domes of the Lodi 
monuments and the appearance of triple domes certainly suggests the influence 
of pre-Mughal monuments. This influence would be compatible with the 
pre-Akbar or early Akhar period. 

One interesting feature to note is that the cattle frequently bear a circular 
branding mark on the quarters. 

The colour schemes employed in our Lmr Chanda manuscript arc altogether 
diflerent from the conventional predominance of red and blue and gold in 
Western Indian or Gujarati manuscript painting. Tlie colour schemes arc also 
quite diflerent from the strong ^varm colouring of sets like Chaurapanchdnka, 
Lahore Museum^s Lhut Cfiandi^ etc. Here we have an entirely difTercnt tonality 
in which pinks, yellows, greens, pale blues, etc. are pleasantly blended together. 
The colour scheme is never hot but at the same time the palette is never in^pid- 
Moreover, the tonality is always clean and clear and there b no trace of 
heaviness or muddine^. Gold b used with great delicacy and to much eHeet 
particularly in decorative detaib and in the exqubile arabesque patterns 
which coter backgrounds, costumes, domes, cushions, utensils, architecture, 
carpets, etc* The painters of this manuscript seem to have delighted in painting 
arabesque patterns Aviih surpassing skill on many parts of the picture space but 
thb b achicTi^cd with such £nc^ of brush-W'ork that it never becomes tiresome 
or obstrusive. The subject-matter of the paintings b related to the various 
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episodes and incidents in the Laur Chanda and Maittaial stories and the pnoduc* 
tion was obviously Tor some ruler of grandee who was fond of the Laur CkandS 
TOinancc and desired to possess a beau tiful illustrated copy* 

The teat which appears on the reverse of the miniatures displays calligraphy 
of a h^h order. The painters of our Lmr Chanda were competent Indian 
artists familiar wiih Ms. such as the Jaunpur KalpasutTO of 1465 A.D. of 
late 15th and early i6th century' Persian Ms. illustraiions and had experi¬ 
mented with the fusion of IneKao and Persian elements thus creating a 
style of their own, which was probably not widespread, If it should be pn> 
Mughal it represents the most relined achievement of pre-Mughal painting. 
It is a delicacy which neither the Manchester Laar Chanda nor the Ni’imt Jddma 
possess. The Besldn of the National Museiim is regarded by Khandalava^ 
as painted in Persia or in any event the work vesting Persian artist in India 
either by Indian influence and hence fills out of consideration. 

Even if we assume wc arc dealing with a pre-Mughal manuscript the sum 
total of what can be regarded as court praduclbn in the pre-Mughal period 
is our Lauf Chandd, the Ryland’s Lmtr Chandd and the PiVmat Mma, the last 
named being highly PersianLzed. Thus on the basis of concrete finds we are 
still lacking evidence of any great or extensive court ateliers under the 
Sultans, such as came into being with the accession of AJtbar. 


A MS, OP THE SlKAPfDAR JVAMA 
FIGS^ 230 — 

HI 

A few years back an iUusiiaicd manuscript of the SikoRdar A/'Jmd containing 
29 iilustraiions was brought to the Museum for our opinion. Unforlunatciy, 

the manuscript could not be acquired and its whereabouts is now a mystery* 
but we were fortunate enough in photographing it* The Jrtan^dr ^' 3 ^na forms 
a pan of the Khamsa of Nidhami and describes the adventures of AlexandCT 
the Great over land and sea* The miniatures are of a somewhat crude bourgeois 
type which we have already referred to in which Persian influences arc mixed 
with the Western Indian or Gujarati style and Persianized and Indian types 
appear side by side. The Pcrslanbcd types appear to be derived from tbe 
Mongol and Tunurid periods but the costumes worn by these types though 
dcrired from Persia may have been the fashion at Sultanate courts in the 
15th century A.D* and not merely copied from Persian 14th and 15th century 
miniatures, though these certainly seem to have influenced the facial types 
common in the Sihendar Mma (Figs, 35 a. b; 26 a, b) and in the Tiibmgcn 
Hamza A'ema (Ftgs. a? a. b)* These types were already repeatedly seen 


1 The rEninval of t bii nunuuripl fram ihu counlry would be a very Wfiou* matter. 
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in the Sahi* of the Kalokichaiya manuscripts both easly and late. The figures 
arc mostly wooden and steieotypcd with occasionai exceptions. 

In the representation of women the types seem to be largely derived from 
Perjlan paintings- 

Besides the Persian type of male figures there also appear male figures 
in the Western Indian or Gujarati style, with the characteristic farther protrud¬ 
ing eye. 

There is little doubt that the phy'slcal types represented in the Sikandar 
Maut are based on Persian and Indian types as seen in Persian and Indian 
hook illustrations. Sometimes the antecedents of the Persianiaed figures are 
dearly traceable in Persian art and sometimes not. The reason is apparent. 
In the Indian ^rrsion the Persian dements arc often Indtanised to a certain 
extent so that though their Persian origin is clear, ihetr identity with exact 
Persian prototypes naturally cannot be traced. 

The typical male costume consists of a heart-shaped turban, aka or tunic 
reaching to the feet, qaba with a triangular opening at the neck, shirt (lumif), 
trouser^ and shoes. The tunks and qaAas arc usually tight and full-sleeved, but 
loose-sleeved and half-sleeved tunica and qabas exposing the shirt sleeves arc 
also worn. The tunics and qaba^ have straight and angular ends. Tlie folds of 
the heart-shaped turbans are indicated by vertical and horiaontal lines. In 
the turban tied witli a pcf/ii one end is allowed to hang freely behind the back 
a feature so common in early Persian miniatures. Alexander is shown wearing 
a cir-d\^'n decorated wiih a iiara. 

The dirss of the Hindus consists of a lurbariT a worn across the chest 

and dhoti or shorts. The Hindu turbans ant of fwo — the flat Hindu type 
and the peaked MusUm typt. Often the Hindus appear witlioui headgear. 

The women abo wear two types of costume — Indian and Persian. The 
Indian princess is shown wearing a tiira, a chMar pul round the neck^ a fall- 
sleeved choliy aiid a checkered sM over which is tied an overgarment. A 
notable feature of the ornaments is the use of pompons* The Persian female 
types arc Bhoiivn wearing a Jong tunic wiih tight-htting slee^'es and a w hlle veil 
covering the head and falling over the head. In another type^ the sleeves of 
the tunic are loose and a shin Ls worn underneath. 

The landscape is reduced to a minimum. The rivers are depicted by the 
basket pattern motif which is associated with fish^ Mountains are represented 
by a scries of broad leaf-shaped boulders wnth voluied tips somewhat similar 
to those seen in Jam manuscripts. The background is plain red with no aitempt 
at perspective. The colours are simple-black, white^ red? blue^ green, pink 
and brown; gold is absent. Several features of Western Indian or Gujarad 
painting arc to be seen. Owing lo the paucity^ of paintings of the 
Sultanate period it is difflcult lo draw parallels but one thing b certain that 
the Sikojid^ Xdma miniatures are outside the kuiah^ group and no kuiahddr 
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trtIliKd lurban appears an^-wherc. The Wesiem Indian or Guj^ati tradition 
in the form of the angularity of drav^ing and ilie protrusion of the lariher eye 
still persists and there are also certain similarities with the illusttaUotis of the 
iit the Digamhara Naya Mandir, Delhi-^ and the Laur Ch^nM 
illustratiDns in the Bharat K,ala Bhavan^ BaaarasJ 

With regard to the date and provenance of the Sikandor Ndma, m the 
absence of any colophon or dated material of this i>T>e, it is not ewy to solve 
the problems that confront us. \Ve may not lie far from the truth m thinking 
that the Sikandar .Veina was painted in one of the northern Sulunatrs in the 
late 15th centurs' for a bourgeois client. If so. then the Laur Chanda of the 
Bharat Kala Bhasan {Lain Ldld, Nos. i-=, p. 67) ivould also ^ earher than 
ICAO which is the date suggested for it by Rai Krishnadasa, Howe\xr, these 
problems are intncaie In the absence of suffieienf evidence and we do not 
lay any claim to infalliabilUy for our opinions. 


The Sikandttr JViima, like thcTahingcti Halida A amn is a document of ^at- 
cr historical than aesthetic importance. The colours are mostly basic, and llic 
backgrounds ate Invariably brick red. There is no attempt at perspectiw 
and the action takes place on the same plane. The composition is extreincly 
simple with only a few figures who. however, tell their story rec^o^isably. 
These bourgeois type paintings were done in a period when indigcno^ 
painters were fusing certain Persian motifs which they had seen wtlh the 
indigenous tradition- 


The g;tvTT ,,w jVdma illustrations seem to have been disbursed, as four 
folios ate to be found In the N. C. Mehta collection, one of which h^ ^n 
reproduced in The Arl of India and Pdeisim^ and can be identified as 
“Sikandar in a Garden". 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATES 


, A girl of Chinese extraction from India. Arched Pavilion. The prl is 
seated in Persian fashion. She has round face with recurved eye brows, joined 
eves double chin, mole on ihc left cheek, closely placed pointed breasts 
pin-point waist and carefully drawn hand. She wears a chSdar, rAeif and 
chequered m-rhTM-n in right hand. Behind her stands a maid wcaimg trousers 
and a tunic; her hair being covered with a veil. On the right Alexander in 
shin and halfislccvcd qaba with a courtier. (Fig. 25 a). 


2 The Water of Life, in the centre a water reservoir, the u-ater depicted in 
basket pattern with two trees; on the right Alexander equipped with bow 


Mod Cha«d«, ■•At.illus.fxicd M». mthec.jll«..«nof Sn Naya 

Martdir. Delhi"! Latit No. 5 f April 1959] I»p. PI. D. Figj i-B 

Rai KTiihia<bs:u "An Illu.miied M,- of Laur in ‘he Bhnmr Mti Bhav«..B™xnu. 

Lalit Kata, Nw- 1-2 (April 1955-Miirch iSsB) pp- PI- E- FifP- 

Thi AfidiJIndia and Fakhian, Tl. flo- Fig, fiyi- 
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and a sword riding a white dotted horse; on the left a man treated in Western 
Indian fashion perhaps representing Khwaja KhLzr wearing a turban and 
pdijdma and caiT>Hng a staff. (Fig. a5b). 

5 Domed and arohed pariUon; compailment on the right; the king on the 
throne conversing with a phUosopher seated in Persian fashion facing to the 
left coyntJjig his rosai^'; a rehl lies before him. (Fig. s6a). 

4 Mourning for the dead Four women Messed m black tunics and 

trousers^ their hair hanging loose ant beating their cheeks and breasts. The 
central; figure with while hair is supposed to be Alexandar^s mother. (Fig. ^6b), 


A NOTE ON SOME CULTUltAL REFERENCES IN SrIVARA 
PANPITA'S JlAjATARAJi'Cl^f/ 

Moti Chandra and V, S. Agrawala 


It was in I&9i6 that Pandit Durga Prasad edited the several htslories of 
Kashmir under the general name of Sdj<tt<trangvji jn the Bombay Sanaknt 
Series. In Vols. I and II was printed the Sanskrit text of RSjulaTOtigiiii, a well- 
known historical work by Kalhana W'hich was also edited and translated 
by’ Sir Aurel Stein, In Vol* III, Pandit Durga Prasad brought together three 
other Kashmir chronicles, also known as /tajaierirnginU, the first (in serial order) 
being by Jonaraja (pages t-ii6}, the second by Srivara (pages 117-319) and 
the third by Prajyabhalla (pages 3*3-406). These three texts have almost 
remained unnoticed although they present rich documentation for the cultural 
history of Kashmir. This RdjataraAgini by Sri vara, particularly, is a mine of 
infonnation about the cultural institutions flourishing under Zain-ul-Ab-e-dih 
(i42O-t470 A.D.) the celebcrated SultSti of Kashmir who was a great patron 
of art and Literature. 


In Srlvara’s text which deserves to be thoroughly siiied for its vocabulary 
and cultural material, the spirit and style are very much similar to the Pcisiati 
chronicles of those days which made if a point to incorporate as much cultural 
and historical material as possible, collected from the facts of Hfe. The Sanskrit 
iangttage of Srivara has al^ absorbed a large number of freely adapted Pemlan 
technical terms current in the court and administration. These require to be 
carefully studied and idenillied. 

The purpose of this note is to draw special attention to cliapter Vl of 
Srivara's RdjaUiritAgini which gives a description of the various presents {tipadd 
or ufidyttna) sent to the court of Zain-ul-Ab>e-dTn by his contemporaries. 


The Canto consists of the fallowing 3a Mes>~ 


(TtT: Tim i 

■ 3 'i^Ci •rmr 11 1 11 

sRTiTPTm sfl^n iR 11 

tHTT 'I'lH I 

TTSTSTmTir Tim TrsrTrmtnn tR 11 


ff |T^ptn; iivn 
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WvH: I 

Tn^nqiq^^g^'f 5 T!Rm^^ iixii 

rnnsiM iTT^l^lW nt*iHH I 
ai^pR ?Rin^^;<T^^ 5 RJTTj; u^ii 
f?iRTtS 5 ^^: PTR; ^ ( 

%a(^ utM ?ft 1^ 'if^ 1 1191 1 

^rsl^: I 

sit •<Rf^sST^STdfRW U'sll 
^^’T sfl ipiTEq^I I 

4p^lui4iH<ti^ird ^WIl'nmWlJJ^'4; 11 tl I 
TTTtjflirsiWwPi: i^pf-nEi'f tfriT^RT; i 



^ IFIT "iiTST I 

arf^i^ssJiH^qsT»n^tnrjfRiT: nt^ii 
'RT'fT 5t€t ^#ii; I 

fw^^nr ( 

(T‘»^!^^l itt=^ n % 111 

Tr?[T I 

JUdtimHi^ia'iirivHtjm^TfeRJT ntYii 

TT#’TTfriw^ ift^TFsqf )|?X(( 

fritjR Tlfe fW IJT# 'WfrTr*i'^y1 <T^RfiT; I 

<(Hd ^rff^im: nun 
wr ^'Jvjif*K»fsi'T: ( 
«lf^Vi'l«i 4 d: sftcSrrH-HIN+*<^l*l*H ll?\ 9 ll 

^erat *i’^5.*^nftn'^ ^nt^’TT^fiST ^^TtR u U M 
f^nm ^TR *ftsPl nstifl*|'«i: I 

11 Ul I 

^Rif^RllaTTSTret fekf: I 


wwRRR^F?T^^?n?R 55 rr sr^; 
^rrapR^RR JTW^TjTT ?qTnfr: I 
SJRT ip^TsitTR^ feiRTRC: 11^^ 11 
^TRR^TfiRIW: i 

^rrferfinsm^r ii^^ii 

^WTRTf^t fjrsrflMsr: FT I 
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nji(lirMr[^Trr IRKII 

5'tTfft'TFT’T^^T^ % Wr*rT5^^7pT IR^II 
ifpmt: f?rft*rT; ^ ^ I 

Tiffin’i4IU'4'^^ir’p*r4t^^if^nTiT^'ii: ll^'sll 
ipiTiftf^ *T!4iurfn 5^nrf?^T5fnT i 
n^nfiRr nf jpf ii^cii 

*fr<ET^ fWm: ( 

tfRifrfT^Ti^ ^i^c^rsT nn’smn ii^£ii 

* -K ^ 



f^trrnm^Tt^sfin^: vtsnifTmifcnTrT t 
snrT^r^’^f^fNTrfsnTT ii^^ii 


In verse i It is stated that Zain-ul-Xb-e-dln ordered the excavation of 
a new tank known as Jainsani in the city of Padmaptira {modmi Panupor). 
There, an early tank named Kramasara already existed and Zain-ul-Ab-e-din 
wanted to eclipse its beamy and glory by this new tank. 

The verse a refers to a w'ater channel called Yamuna feeding that tank. 

The verse 3 states that the king also ordered the construction of a new 
palace (rSjagriha) on the bank of the lake, near the site of a temple dedicated 
to KuloddharanaNiiga, most probably the family deity of the rulers of Kashmir. 
This seems to be a reference to the palace known Jaina Tank built on an island 
on the north-west comer of the Wulur lake. Its foundation was laid on the 
remains of a sunken temple. It is said that the site of the lake vras formerly 
land, but owing to a saint's curse on the inhabitants of the place it turned 
to a lake.' The name of the local Naga deity is mentioned as Kuloddhararta. 

The verse 4 makes a special mention of the interest the king took in 
fostering various arts On this memorable occasion, the 

rulers of the v-arious regions hasang realised the power and virtuous qualities 
of Zain-ul*Ab-c-dui,sent numerous presents- The ruler of P&ficlianada (PanJab) 
country sent horses of 0 jit:e breed which had the auspicious kafydna-panchaktt 
marks on their bodies. 


» G, M, D. Sufi, Kaihir, I, Lahore, 1948, pp. (59-1611. 
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The king of the country (Mandu in Madbya Pradesh) 

sent a partjcujar iabrlc named dar^ddma, possibly derived from the Persian 
darandt fashion, mode, quaJji:y and Smma^ urLi\^etsal which would, mean a stuff 
in general fashion^ It is the same as temndum or turmdamoT the English commerccj 
a plain muslin of superior quality woven chiefly in Dacca District It is said 
to ha\-e been derived from tarak^ kind and Worn, body.^ The king of Mandu 
is designated here as Khsiarhjs^ who should be Identifled as the Khalji ruler of 
Malwa. Mahumud I (1436-1469) was a con temporary^ of Zain-ubAb-e-din. 

In verse 11, it is stated that the king of Mandu had composed some poem 
in Persian and sent it as a present to Zain-uhAb-e-din 

along with a large sum of money^ It is stated 10 the credit of the Kashmiri 
ruler that he felt much more delighted with the text of the beaudful Persian 
poetry of the Malwa ruler than with other presents. It is stated that Haln-ul- 
Ab-e-dln loved poetry, and derived much pleasure Crom Uic company of poets. ^ 

In verse 13, there Is a reference to Kumbharlija (1433-68), viz* Rajria 
Kumbha of Oiittor, who sent presents of a partieular kind of rich fabric known 
as The cloth was cither printed over with ndri-kufijma design 

or the design was prchduced In the weave of the cloth. We find paintings showing 
the ndn-ktiiijaTa decora live motif in w^hith womeu are showm embracing and 
interlaced with one another in a manner so as 10 give the design the form of 
an elephant on whose back the king h show^ riding. In the fifteen ih century 
this was a common motif in Western Indian painting. The word ndn-ktifijara 
also has reference to an erode posture consbting of composite female figures. 

In Ti'Crse 14, there is a reference to a king named Dugarascha, i.e. Dugara- 
simha of GopiJapura {G%valior) who w*as ruling in about 1440 A.D. w^hen 
he went to war against Bahbl Lodi* This king of Gwalior sent a text on the 
science of music named which had chapters on gf/ft, idlOj 

kalduddjajf and ndiya. 

It b stated in wrse 16 that after the death of pugaraseha^ lus son and 
successor Klrtbimha continued to send presents and maintained the same 
harmonious relations with the Kashmir court as hb father. 

In verse 17, there is a rcrercncc to the pi^psents sent by the king of Saura-^ 
shtra whose eapiiai was MoLddalika mentioned in the Lekh^-paddhati, The 
was an adminbtrative division p its name most probably being 
preserved in the modern place named Mandali in North Gujarat, aj miles 
south of Delmai, and mentioned in the Kadi Grant of AJayapala.* A pariicuiar 
textile named mentioned in the Ibt of cloths in 


* JouFnal Indian Taiil£ HI, p. 7ff. 

* SuEj liK. lii.f p. 168- 

* A. K. MiijyEiidar, Chjslafyus Gnjar^, Bombay, igsS, p. a 12, 

* Uarodn Untvenity, 1556, p, eBo. 
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In ver« iS, the same ruler of Saur^hfra is staled to have sent as presents 
some beautiful birds of oolourcd plumage and eyes which were known as 
mtiekukvtuia. This seems to refer to the birds of llie Monal family which were 
nitfi known as tanSh. It is stated in the Da^sJdita that A^ka’s son Kitt>ala 
was so named because bis eyes had the beauty of the eyes of the tu^ta bird. 

The verse 19 is rather important as it mentions the Delhi Sultan Rahlol 
Lodi under the name of Bulluka (^DiUeio-ButliikaA), who, although of a very 
cruel disposition, is referred to as tumiog timid like a deer {rattakopfuna^} on 
account of the natural qualities of 2 ain-u]-Alx-dTn. 

In verse io, an unknown ruler is stated to have sent a pair of rdjahtuitia 
birds to the Kashmiri ruler, who b also compared to the royal goose. 

The verse 31 provides some descriptive details of the scions of the Hama 
family. There are three epithets which apply «iuaVly to the princes of the royal 
blood and also to the white homsa birds. 

The epithet mnidrdh may be understood as referring to the swarms of 
h/mt/7 birds flying through the mountain passes in the north of Kashmir. 
Dora also meins a cleft or opening in the mountain which is synonymous 
with rartdhta or dcara. The inference obviously b to the swarms of hamas 
dying in the beginning of the rainy season through the passes of the Little 
Tibet or Lch-Ladakh and Hunza towards Central Asia, on account of which 
this region was known in ancient times as the Hamsa-Marga country. a 
matter of fact, there were two mountain openings, one in Kashmir in the Little 
Tibet region and the other in Kumaon which has been mentioned as Krauncha- 
Randhra in the Meghw^a of Kalidasa. The hamas or buds of the krauSkSui 
family, fly in long unbroken lines which idea is here indicated by the second 
epithet ^skti-pSaanah. 

The second epithet refers to a certain number of lakes in that region 
where the princes made merry in ivater sports like the hsmas dipping on the 
surface of the water pools. If these epithets are applied to the royal Hama, 
we gel a significant interpretation of the kingdom to which they belonged. 
The hamas arc the Bhikshii or Lama rulers of the kingdom of Ladakh. The 
epithet jrirdiirJA has reference to the monk kings, who were leading a celibate 
life and remained unmarried according to the rules of the Buddhist order. 
They could also be aptly described as paAkti-paaatia because of the special 
sanctity' attached to the person of the Lama rulers who were considered as the 
very embodiment of divinityii 

The third epithet refers lo the secluded life led by these I-^ima rulers who 
very' seldom public sppeimaiicej but were confined; to the innermost 

parts of their garden palaces ha\-mg ponds. 

The verses 23 and 23 refer to the king of Khorasan whose country was 
rleh in horses. It U stated in vene 23 ‘bat hb ^oldier^ armed with deadly weapons 
were moving about, wTcaking vengeance on the people. 
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Verse 24 rcfcre to Miraja Bhosaida as the king of the North who scat 
hJs emissaries to ZatTi'uI-Ab-e'elin with the present of big hoi'ses and mules. 
This Bhosaida is Mirm Abu Said (i453<i46q) grandfather of the Mughal 
Emperor Babur. 

In verse 25, tnention is made of Sultan Muhammad, ruler of Gujarat, 
who must he identilied with the famous Mahmud Begarha (1458-1511). He 
sent costly textile pieces as presents. Among these three names arc particularly 
mentioned, katepha, sopka and s^lSta. The first is to be identified with the 
rich fabrics imported from Al-qat!f in the Persian Gulf. According to Diiarta 
Barbosa, Al-qati/vtas manufactured in Cambay and exported from Dim A!-qatif 
was most probably a kind of costly vels'ei. Sopha was a woollen labric, and 
saglSta was a well-known fabric of red colour, manufactured in Iran and 
Iraq, It is frequently mentioned in medieval texts.^ 

The verse afr makes a general refeitnce to the presents sent by the rulers 
of Gilan a province of Iran south of the Caspian Sea. King Zain-ul- 
Ab-e-dm is stated to have established foreign relations with the kings of Khora- 
san, Turkestan, Azarbaijan (a province of norih-wcstcrn Iran), Gilan, Seistan 
and Sultan of Turkey, the Mamiukes of Egjpt and the Sheriff of Mecca.^ 

The verse 27 mentions the extraordinary patronage to- arts and crafts 
in the time of Zain-uI-Ab-e-dIn who attracted artisans and worksmen from 
distant countries and acted like Kalpa-vriksha (the Wish-fulfdling Ticc) 
to them. It is further stated in verse 28 that the Kashmiris themselves practised 
the art of weaving and became adepts in the production of silken cloth. 

The verse 29 supplies the important information that the special woollen 
stuffs like fopke and others which were once imported into Kashmir from distant 
countries, but due to the zealous patronage of Zain-ul-Ab-c-d?n they began to be 
produced in Kashmir itself and the craft was developed to such an extent 
that woollen cloth of the finest quality began to be produced. It is further 
mentioned in verse 30 that patterns of creepers etc. produced in the course 
of weaving filled even the painters with surprise. In verse 31 it is said that silk 
and cloth was also produced by mixing yarns of varied colours, Kashmir it 
seems became fhmous for these rich textiles in the reign of Zain-ul-Ab-c-din. 

There is no doubt that in the HSjatuTafigini of Srivara, we are face to lace 
with a poet who knew the facts of Kashmir history and who brought into his 
narrative a rich stock of actual historical references of which he had first hand 
kntiwlcdj^e. 


■ JctuTHflJ Indian Ttxtiii V, lec under mpacuve hciaditiEB. 

^ C. M. D. fSuHp Kaihir, VtiLI+ p. 171, 





PAIOTED WOODEN M.^DAPA FROM GUJARAT 
S. K. Aridharc 


Wood camiijir and sculpture tn ancient India could go back to a very 
hoary antiquity^ though un fortunately^ examples of old v.-ood uork are not 
available, as they have mostly perished. The wooden columns of the Katarmal 
temple* * from Aimora^ the caned wooden door from the medieval temple 
from Ter^ Jn Usmanabad district and the facades of the wooden temple fiom 
Chamba^ are among the fewsun'i\'ingexamples which show the excellence ihc 
art of wood carting had attained in ancient India. Howex-cr, the technic^ue of 
wood carving is so conservative that its ancient features are still prtserv^ed in 
the Himalayan districts and abo in the wcmxJ work of Gujarat and South India. 

In Gujarat the tradition In wood-vrork is prescr\^ed in the Jaina ma^dapos 
and also in the la^dcs and balconies of the houses^ In South India as w'dl* 
the survivals may be found in the ratftes or chariots carved with the figures 
of gods and goddsses and also other decorative motifs. 

From the study of jaina wooden mn^apas it is evident that they coniintted 
the traditions of stone relief of Dll wara temples of Abu and also the temples of 
fiatruhjaya Hills. It is apparent that the tradilion of medies'a I stone sculpture of 
Gujarat which initiated the local schools of sculpture and encouraged the wood 
carv-er to work in the same style to a certain ex tent continues even today. It 
is also apparent that the wood carving of Gujarat in the Mughal period is 
a synthesis of the traditional and the Mughal styles of Akbar periodp 

The wooden house shrines and Jaina temples in Gujatal show a defijiite 
stylistic afliliaiion to the traditional medieval sculpture of Gujarat. For 
instance, the Vadj-Pir6\^ni.tha temple at Anhilvad^ Fatabuilt in the year 
1594-96 A.D.p the wooden house shrine door From Suratj Gujarat^ and the 
wooden house shrine or the (Fig. ag) probably from Faia^, in the 

Prince of Wales Museum Bombay^ are stylistically more or less alike. 

The ascription to the early group of mat^apes by some scholars to the 
middle of the j6th century^ has no logical basis, MorcroveTj there is no 
doubt that the Prince of Wales Museum ma^apa on stylistic ground and 
specially on the basis of costume may safely be dated to the Akbar period, 
i,e. 1590 A.D. While the decorative elements as also the figures of the gods 


^ SuFvij e/ Mia, Amml t pp. 50^51. 

■ Tfr-TagoFa, ArchjicotDgical Survey of India* Anmial Report, PL XXX. 

^ Dr. Coct3E» TStf £ar{^ Trrnpiff ^ Chomi^a, Leiden, 1955, FI. U. 

* Burgee; orvd Cousmi, qf Xort/um t^j^'ordl aod B. N. Treafurywala, 

WoGd Sfvtpiurt/fom ^/arai, Rupacti, 1938% No. 35-36+ 

^ Btdielin r/ lia MuiUtm tfarf Pktifff GsIUtj^ Baroda, VoJi V, Figs. 1-3- 
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and godesscs In the mimdapa follow the medievaJ tradition ^ there are otJier 
elements such as costume which show a de£nite alhliation to the jVkbar period. 
For instance^ the chskdar or pointed which appears on the friesses of the 
is a distinguishing Icature of the costume of Akbar period. There is niso 
another type orjdma which conforms to the gh^rdar jama of Akbar periods 
The female dancing figum and musicians (Figs- 3iaj 31b] on the narrative 
friezes may also be noted for their typical Mughal costumes. A short skirt and 
choU with a long and narrow* dupaffd is the common Mughal dress of the 
dancers appearing in contemporary paintings. 

Standing on a double stepped platform of iS8 ems* long 15& eras, wide 
and 39 ems. high» tl^e nic^d^pa is supported fay four elaborardy decorated and 
slightly recessed pillars with miniatiire niches enshrining the dancing figures 
of heavenly musicians and male and female deities. These pillars were red 
lacquered and painted with gold of w^hich traces have remained^ At the bottom 
{Fig^ 30a) are the figures of \'^ishnu and Brahmi holding cfuikrffj gudd^ maid and 
kanm^du. At some places aie shown Vish^iu or Brahma and musicians playing 
rind. These deities arc attended by one or more male attendants. The capitals 
are profusely carved with Mughal and indigenous motifs including the figures 
of birds and musicians in niches and recessed omamentaTion. Like many 
other Gujarati mand^pas the pillars are provided with bracket figures. Originally 
there were brackets on four sides of the pillars and under the dome but unfortun¬ 
ately only two female figures of heavenly musicians and a male mrida^ga player 
have survived. The latter wears the typical Mughal costume consisting of the 
cAdkddrjdrm with sbe points, a pafkd reaching the knees and a long scarf which 
slides down under both arms and a small compact cfp0 turban. The female 
musicians are dressed in a short choli, a tight skirt, pdijdma^ and long thin 
brocaded scarf which comes dow^n the shoulders in a loose knot between the 
legs^ Profuse use of pompons* tasseb and ornaments ig apparent. 

On the top of the capitals are fixed four entablatures wbich support the 
dome. The chhajjd rests on square blocks to fit in and decorate the front and 
sides; it has balisters made of ivory and the inside is carved with fioral paticms. 
The friezes are carved with scenes similar to Buddhist Jafata reliefs and at the 
back there is a frieze of geese holding lotus buds in their beaks. 

Before \vc go on to the descriptions of the relief scenes, it may be pointed 
out that the scemra haii: been carved and painted with a view‘ to emphasise 
the composition. The carvers have left nq vacant spaces and the interspaces 
are filled with appropriate symbols or otlier objects. The ms^dupa is Jain and 
therefore^ the subject-matter follows the stories of the Tfrthankaras and the 
Jain monks. It is difficult to identify all the incidents depicted due to oblitera¬ 
tion. of the paint and the ageing and chipping of the wood. The friezes represent 
processions with elephants* horaca and riders, footmen with palaquins, chariots 
dri'^i'en by horses and oxen* male drummers riding camels and horsemen 
blowing inimpcis vigorously. An Acharya preaching to the monks is also a 
favoui itc theme. 
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Above chc fri«£cs rmng ?iti (JCtogonaJ dome (Figs* sob* Jic) reaching 
a height of 46 cms., decorated with concentric circles froni inside. The 
following moiifk appear in the concentric circles from the bottom to the top 
which impart llie feeling of sumptuouaness and dignity to the TTta^^apa:^ 

I. Seated figures of Jaina dwotcea in an octagon; 

fl. A course of small lotus petals; 

3. A decoracourse with vcilieaJ palmate'lLke decoration; 

4. A vertical decorative motif; 

5. Figures of dikp^iiu in pairs against painted ground Tivitb delicate 
floral motif in betw-een ihcm; 

6* A course of small square struts; 

7. A dcconafive course with inertical palmate-Hke decoration; 

8^ A course of lotus buds in groups of three; 

9, A course of partially open and painted lotus flov.'trs; 

TOi A delicate floral meander; 

II. A full blown lotus pendant painted rich red and white hanging 
from the apex with leaves in green colour. 

Externally, the dome has the appearance of a receding stepped pedestal 
with simple ornamentation consisting of the figures of Gajalakshmi and purna- 
kumbhes in miniature nich«^ The puTt^umbhas arc flanked by parrots on either 
side. It appears that the crD^vning part of the dome is missing as it leaves a 
feeling of incompleteness, when one loob at the top. 

The narrative rriczes which form an indispensable part of the imndapa 
are described below;—■ 

The fourteen dreams of Devananda (Figs. 3aa)* The entrance relief under 
the beaded chhajjd depicts the dreams of tJevananda, a common motif in Jain 
art. It Is interesting to note the close resemblance of the representation of the 
fourteen dreams in the Kal/rasuirif, of the paper period and the wood carving. 
The fundamental characteristics of Western Indian influence arc unmistakingly 
apparent. The dreams from the left to the right are: 

(1) An elephant, (2) a bull, (3) » liw, (4) Labhmi, (5) pair of garlands, 
(6) the moon, (7) the sun, (8) the flag, (gj the water vessel, (10) the lotus lake, 
(11) the ocean of milk, (12) the aerial car, (13) theje^vd casket, (14) the smoke¬ 
less fire. Nos. I, 13 and 14 being on the projections of the beams are hidden 
Cfom view. 
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Marriage: procession. (Fig 32b). The panel U divided by a beaurifolly 
stylixcd tjcc in the centre with climbing monkeys hav^ing long tails. To the left 
15 a horse-driven char Jet with a seated female figure, followed by a horseman 
blowing tn4mpci. Note the pointed ends of the jdma and the small compact 
pagri of the Akbar period. He Is followed by a drummer Hdtng a cameL To 
the extreme right in the comer is a caparisoned elephant equipped with an 
anjbdrl cariy ing a female figure; a driver and an attendant holding a flag. The 
elephant b followed by a footman holding a sword and a shield- The horseman 
following him is blowing trumpet followed by a drummer on a cameli Parrots 
are seen flying in the background. 

Dancing and music. (Fig 32c). To the left on the outer side of the ntandapa 
is a panel shouing dancing and music. The panel is divided by a tree bearing 
fruits under which is seated the donor. To the right is a couple of female dancers 
followed by male musicians playing on their respective musical instruments^—a 
a finite^ c>^mbals and a double sided druiti (mridanga) respectivcly« The 
costymes of the female dancing ligures arc typically Muglial. To the left stand 
the followers of the donor; an attendant holds a iray, a soldier stands with a 
swordj a groom stands holding a prancing horse and an elephant driver waiJ^ 
with a caparisoned elephant. 

Ceremonial procession. (Fig, 3sd)^ To the left a palanquin {pdlkhf) with 
a rich Jaina devotee being carried by two attendants preceded by a horseman. 
In the centre b a crowned chief wearing a and a garlandp holding a lotus 

in his right hand standing in between two attendaniSp holding a ckkaira and a 
nishdn respectively. To his right is a prancing horse held by a groom and to 
the left tw-D male attendants holding unidentifiable objects. In the right comer 
of the panel appear two a)Tnbols, namely^ mnd^djsria and svt^tika. 

Preaching in a Jain temple. (Fig. 33a). The scene is laid on a rocky 
landscape with four miniature shrines enshrining the Jain Tirtbahkaras Banked 
by two symbols on either side, a miniature shrine on a rocky pedestal, a 
recessed lotus lake under a tree. After that appear two miniature shrines 
enshrining the images of Sumatir atha and Supar^vanatha, the fifth and the 
sev-cnih TirthaiUcaras respectively, whose cognizances arc theitMu^fAii bird and 
svajlika respectively. In between the two shrines appears a leafy spray under 
which may be seen a pair of wooden sandab (pidukas). In the right comer 
b a Jain Achar^-a preaching seated on a stool in front of a Sihapandekdrya (a 
common name for the wtsoden stand used by the Jain monks or teachers to keep 
holy book on them) and is preaching to monks holding brooms 
The last shrine is occupied by a seated Jain Tinhahkara, a mirror and an 
unidentifiable symbol from the 

The rcvxtse of this panel has an orttameni^l repeat of geese holding lotus 
buds In their beaks. 

Procession of a Jain woman In a chariot. (Fig, 33b). In the front are tw-o 
highly caparisoned elephants, equipped with ambirij having pddukdi inside. 
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being folio^s'cd by fwo soldiers wearing chakti£r jama. In the centre is an ox 
chariot with the seated figure of a Jaina monk clad in white holding a TojoimraM. 
The chariot is again followed by two musketeers and a couple of cavaliers. 

Procession of elephants. (Fig, 330). The scene depicts a big procession in 
which elephants, horse-riders and footmen take part. Starting from the left 
are the two signs from ihc Oihtamangala^ probably the first AA<irirdirwii(?) and 
the second Dardftamdaa sampala{?). The procession starts with a footman 
holding shield and a sword followed by a cavalier. In the centre are two 
rows of heavily caparisoned elephants carrying ambarii with seated female 
figures, attendants and drivers Elding goads. The elephants apprar to be 
three-headed but the device is meant to show that they are three m a row 
walking side by side in a big procession. They hold lotus stalks with flowei^ 
in ihdr trunks. Two horse-riders are at the end of the procession. 


A MAGNIFICENT SAPTMATRIKA GKOUP AND PARVATI FROM 
VADAVAL, NORTH CUJ.\R,AT 


K. V. Soundarsi Rajan and R. T. Parith 


(Introdufle^ Mie: The sculpture under study are located in a modem 
shed with brick %%’alis and corrugated sheet roofing, situated on a knoll in the 
village eontmon of Vndavai village about 4^ miles froni Deesa downstream on 
the western bank ofBanas over in Ranasicantha District of North Gujarati 
They were fi-st noted by Shri R. T. Parikh during 1959-60. A Vishnu and a 
Siir>'a sculpture also found here had already been described by him elsewhcret. 
He brought the natiite of the other sculptures to my notice. However, owing to 
administrative exigencies, I was unable to pay a peisonal visit to Vadaval, 
This ^{etnliscd lecently and 1 am indeed obliged to Shn Parikh for realising 
the distinctive nature of this sculptural group and bringing it under my scru¬ 
tiny. 1 am, there fore, happy to associate him with this paper, K.V.S.) 


The sculptures, excluding that of PirvatT, which will be dealt with 
separately in the following pages, number ten in all, of which there are seven 
Matpkas, Oaneii, Chamupda or Kali, Kala and a Vlijldhara V’rbhavahana 
SK-a. It would at once be seen that excepting for the absence of Karttikcya 
this represents one of the most compnehenstve assemblage of the Malriki group 
known, and constitutes a patent fusion of more than one regional tradition 
m the delineation of the group. Q'uie apart from the intrinsic merit and capti¬ 
vating charm of each member of the assemblage as a convincing index of the 
Western Indian school of prc-mediacval art, wc are fortunate m getting other 
links of the causative chain in the unique composition of the group from other 
places. We are, however, unfortunate in not knowing where these images 
originally came from nor how is it that they come to be installed in comparative 
desuetude and pitiable disarray at Vadaval village. No information is forth- 
TOming fmm the villagers on this point. Nevertheless, as wiauld be apparent 
in the following pages, the sculptures are characterisiic products of the later 
phase of the Wcsicm Indian sculpture, nurtured at Shamlaji and other 
places in Sabarkandia District and could be placed in the first halfof the ninth 
Century A.D., if not slightly earlier. They are thus valuable additions to our 
knowledge of this phase of early Gujarat iconography and should Join the 
company of other earlier and later specimens of this kind kno'ivn to us already 
from Shamlaji, Kotyarka (Mahudi), Tintoi, Roda, etc. They, nonetheless, 
possess a distinctive cohesion of more than one iconographic tradition and 
in this lies their special claim to our attcniion. 


ifar Dtaa fjfyrsh CywalJ, Joumal of lh« Oriental 
Inautuie, M.S. Umvtnav. Baroda. No. 4, Vd. XJiuic 1960, pp. 39a. 
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The SaptamatTika tradition is inderd, hieratlcally, as old as the evolution 
of the god Karttikeya since the Saptam^tttk^ \^^De the divine foster 
mothers lo the baby Skanda,^ They represented in effectp the eumtilativ'e 
strength of the female potentials ofThe outstanding gods of the early Brahmani- 
cal pantheon^ and they were reprcscnied particularly In ^aivlte shrines from 
comparatively early times. The Agamas and the ritual texts which deal ’with 
the M^iiiltas state that they should be generally seven in number — although 
we have tare cases of eight Mat^lkis also as at Elephanta “ and should be 
flanked by Bhairava and Canela. The present Saptamai|ika group also con¬ 
forms to that regulation and we have Fortunately* Ganc^a and Bhairavn 
(as an AiLriktauga) a^^ilable with this group. We* however, propose to deal 
with unique features of this group first and then try to place the actual zones 
from which these features were derived, 

A matter of primary interest in the group under study is that all the figures 
are standing in full stature. Most of the Saptamat^ika group® of the mediaeval 
times are invariably seated and even the Agamas describe them ns seated in 
their respective dsanns and mention the typical features of each. The fact that 
these figures arc standing would indicate an early period. The Western Indian 
rock-cut specimens from Ellora^ Elephanta^ etCn show only seated figures* 
and though they are admittedly earlier, we are tempted to assume that Vadaval 
Saptamaltikas are not influenced by them. It may* however, lie noted here 
that the unique nock-eut dancing Saplamairikis at Aihole are standing and 
bear resemblance to the present group. These Saptamatpk^ carry inx-ariabiy* 
except in a few cases, a child on their hip or in their arms and arc shown fond¬ 
ling them. Thus* their Mother Goddess aspect is brought out although Saptnmi- 
t^'ikas are the protective divinities to Skanda-K.aritikeya and did not have 
originally any Mother Goddess aspect. The figures arc described below* The 
descriptions wall help us to compare them with Saptamatfik^ in and outside 
this region, 

GABIES A (Fig* 34a}: The two-armed Ganela standing in athangd pose wuth 
the left elbow' resting on the head of a standing male attendant is simple in 
conception* The right arm in Jtariari-hasia (the fingers are damaged) ispresuma^ 
bly holding a flowxr. The god werars a necklet^ a chest-band part of which is 
descending across the belly to the proper right* armlets, wi istleis and anklets. 
He wears a tight loin-cloth and an uitanja. One tusk is broken in keeping 
with his traditional name Ekadanta, A mouse—his mount—Is to the proper 
right of the image and is looking up. 

BRAHMI (Fig, 34b) i The first of the Saptamat|-ika3 stands in 
with a female attendant to the proper right and her mount, the gcxjse* to the 
proper left. She has four arms and is holduig a child iii the li ft lower hand 
while the two upper arms carry the ladle (imkj and the water-jug (kama^d&lu) 


^ Seel lapEalokii - upEa - Enatribha^ ^ afahivardh itinaiiTi - Kirttilcc^'a ^ parirtikffha^LA^ 

pr^pla-kalyaL^-paTiurkpar^^m m early Ctia^ukyim graxila. 
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respect iVEly. The lower light arm is Lq She has ihncc heads, each 

adorned with a j^famuhtfa. She wears earrings, necklet, a pearl-nttklacc,^ 
armlets, bracelets and a sjonc. The dress compiiscs a lower garment coming 
dcwTi to the antics and lucked in at the wabt firmly, the hem lying to the 
right side of the centre. The upper garment or utiariya h simply lying in a 
curved and folded layer across the knees and the upper ends rest around the 
elbows. 

MAHESVARI [Fig* 35a}: This b a very rare specimen and has many features 
which do not usually occur in Mahefivart figuresp The image shows a young 
W'oman standing in ahhsnga pose. Her hair is neatly combed and tied into a 
bun at the hack and decorated with pearl strands, gold clasps, etc* She wears 
pafra-^nd makra-kis^ula^ in the right and left ears respectively—a typical reatiire 
of Siva-Par\'atl association* She also w’cara a necklet, a pearl necklace and 
bracelets, anklets a ltd a aone. The low er hands are urtfortunately broken 
but a danda stretchijig across the belly, carries a corpse. The position of 
the da^ 4 a doarly shows that the tw'o arms must have held the danda. Now this 
kafikdh-dsnda is associated with Bhairaw who had to carry the skeleton of 
Vifivaksena in atonement of his sin. It is interesting to note that MahcAvarl 
has been identified with this aspect of Siva-Uhairava. It seems the nudity of 
the figure had been deliberately emphasised to ensure its importance for the 
Saktas* Her twAamz, a howling jackal, also accompanies Chamunda or BhairavL 
A sealed male attendant \nth his face looking up is showm to the left. The 
representation of a male instead of a female attendant to Mahcivarl is again 
significant. Thb is perhaps a unique feature and may indicate that the temple 
to Avhich this image belonged must have been a Tantric place of w'orship 
of some importance. 

KAUMARI (Fig* 35b): The two armed figure is in sanishhanga pose, and 
represents a beaudfui lady* The ornaments and dress are almost similar to that 
of Brahmi excq>ling the casual and elegant twist that has been given to the 
slana-su^rn —as an index perhaps of youthful abandon* The hairstyle is distinc¬ 
tive. The proper right arm carries the spear the w'eapon of Karltikeya, while 
the proper left hand holds the diminutive cock a dist Inc live feature of Ka.rtilkey'a 
sculptures of Gujarat. We haw the peacock mount again of Karttikeya also 
at the base. 

At this stage we have to pause and introduce another distinctive feature 
of the Saptamatrika group, namely, the appearance of Siva as the central 
figure* It may be pointed out that Siva as a central figure in a Sapiamatrika 
group appears at least in three places, namely, the rock-cut dancing Saptama- 
tpkns f om AihoICj W'berein Siva is also dancing in chatum tandaca pose in the 
centre of the group; in a similar rock-cut Saptama^rdtli panel from Mandore 
wherein agaiii, Siva is the central figure and in chaiuTa pose and lastly in the 


^Mukl^ar^^ - vilasftd-WLkiltcyba'kumbhyjnr-dhEijim''^ — jrtnnuptir^diloira of 

Sznka-ra. Vn a, 

cf Ankara, V. 3.. 
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$tructurai icinplc of Siva at Kera in Kuich^ where In the Sapiamatri^^ group 
on the lintel of the door frame Siva Is shown seated in the middle of the seated 
goddesses. While the import of these sculptures will be dealt further on^ it should 
be noted here ihat the sculpture from Kera (Kutch) represents Siva in a similar 
\vSiy as in the Va dava I sculpture under reference, 

Sr\-A (T'ig. 35b): The standing four armed Si\a of the SaptamatrM group 
from Va Hava I wcflrs ihc patTU aisd a necklet ^ armlets, 

bracelets and anklets and a cobra garland. The dress comprises a lower garment 
coshering the entire lower body uptq the ankle and tucked securely at the 
waist in a loop by a folded upper garment. The bull-mount is shown at the 
base located Just behind Siva while a diminutive male attendant with folded 
hands stands to the right. The god Is holding in his two upper hands a trident 
and a cobra respectively and in the lower hands a t'(nd or lute. The figure is 
thus a Vihadhara \’tishamhana Si™, This is another rare feature, wiiichp 
however^ appears in the Kera sculpture as well, 

AIKDRI or INDRAI^JI {Fig, 36a): This* together with the figures of 
VarSlii and Vaishnaii is show'n in cross-legged stance with the child held on 
the right side of the body, and a little aloft, as if the mother is playing with it. 
Her dicss and ornaments arc almost exactly as ihc3flc of Kaumarij except that 
the upper garment at the back ends in a pleated array. This arrangement of 
the draper}.' is in tune with the rhythmic movement of the stance. The upper 
two arms hold a Bower and thunderbolt (mjraj respectively, Tlie chUd in the 
low^er hands stretches out its left hand playfully to reach and grasp the flower 
held by the mother. The mhana of the goddess* namely, the elephant is shown 
crouching at the base, behind the standing figure, 

VARAHI (Fig 36b): Unlike the Agamic injunction that Varlhi is to be 
shown with a fierce facc^ the sculptor has car\'ed this figure in a mild and 
gracious mood. Perhaps beset with the difficulty of representing a young lady 
with the face of a sow, he achieved a remarkable success by emphasing 
the beauty of the body and the joy-s of the motherhood. The four-anned figure 
holds the child with the two lower arms^ the right upper aim is free, and the 
leR one holds the hem of the uttanya. The finely braided hair-locks of the 
mane fall dowTi the back and arc fastened with chords at intea^als. The female 
attendant of the deity is standing to the right of the figure. The raised left hand 
is holding the right foot of the child, A buffalo, the v^ehicle of Varihl, is also 
shawm. 

V^AlSHr^AVI (Fig. 37a)j This figure ts in pose, and in crossdegged 

stance. The costume and ornameim are the same as ih«e of Kauinarh The 
child b held on the left tidCt with the left hand, tvhile the lower right hand 
restrains the mischievous pranks of the child who is having a go at the left 
earring of its mother. The upper hands hold tlte gadd (mace) and chakra (discus], 
the weapons of Vbhnu, The original mount at the foot, wiiich should have been 
Garud^t missing, but a female attendant as in other cases is shown on the 
right side. 
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CHAMUI^A (Fig, 57b) : This is unlike the usital representations of 
ChaiD\i];ida though rcrocious and dynamic as usual. The four-armed figure 
is in jamahhiAga with the usual alitikldfigii or emaciated ribbed chest, the pro- 
mincni spine and ncck^ the pendulous sHnny breasts, the sunken eyes, the 
cavernous alxLofnen and the bony body. 'The jafdmuktifa is lied with a naga^ 
bartdha. She wears a necklet and a girdle of snakes and a clinging lower garment 
and a skull-nccldace fmt^ndamdk) running right below die kneesK Only two 
arms are reasonably intact; the left hand b Jield at shoulder level# and the 
little finger at the Up expresses the eerie pleasure of the goddess. She b standing 
over a corpse while a howling Jackal stands nearby. The figure b 

almost a prototype—except for its lesser number of hands—of the Ellora-Kaij^ 
(Y^ijRasala) Chamu^da from the Saptamatrika group or that in Ramesvara 
cave. An interesting similariiy is that Bhairava h also !n. an aiirddmga 
form and is similar to that at £llora in the tv^^o aforementioned cave shrines.They 
are taken there as representing KLaJa and Kali. They' also appear irt an identical 
way# in life size, on the either side wall of the old entrance gate to Mahakii- 
tc 5 T,aia temple complex near Badami. It is posible, therefore# to suggest 
that the iconography of Chamuij^a and Bhairav-a at Vadaval owe their origin 
to an original Chatukya-Rashtrakuta idiom, 

BHAIRAVA (Fig* 37c): This standing figure of four handcdBhairava with 
a cadaverous face, shrunken neck, ribbed chest and lx>ny body wears a snake 
girdle. He h shown as standing on a corpse with a howling jackal rcartng on 
its hind feet. 

The above descriptions of the Mairikas and the attendant Ganeia and 
Bhairava images should impresLs us tliat here we are dealing ^rith an inlercsting 
and important group. It is unfortunate that we are not In a position to trace 
its original provenance# but its style is so dose to the kind of work witnessed 
at Shamlaji, Roda# Tintoi, Mahudi# etc. tlxat It should not requite much 
persuasion to place it in North Gujarat# perhaps not far from Banaskantha 
District where it is now located. It might have come either from Saharkantlia 
area in which Shamlaji, Tintoi and Mahudi are located# or it might have come 
from the neighbouring border area of Sirobi and the vidnit>' of Jagat, The 
stone employed in the sculpture Is not the patdiy schist (dark blue or greenish 
blue) utilised in the carvings of Shamlaji, but b a fine quality ssmdstone. The 
possibibty h that the source of the stone for the Vadaval sculptures b the same 
as those of Roda and Jagat sculptures. VVe hav^e, however# sitting Matrlka 
sculptures dated to 600-700 AD. by U.P. Shah#* made of green schbt, fi:om as 
far dbtant as Delwada# Mt. Abu and the Dungarpur-Raianpur area. Even 
Jagat bad some loose .Matif^ka sculptures of green schbi of the Shamlaji school 
although the entire Jagat temple is made of the fine brownbh grey sandstone. 
It is likely that there was a marked preference for schist in the early phase of 
the Western Indian sculpture, lasting up to about 700 A.D, ; thereafter there 
appears to be a marked preference for sandstone in Gujarat and Saurashtra. 
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On stylistic grounds, we note that the sculptures of the earlier group 
from Shamlaji are notable for their expressiveness and heavy body^ elaborate 
head jeweller)" and a slight disproportion In the limbs such as the stumplness 
of lower parts of the legs, etc,, which is, however* * camouflaged by the aesthetic 
appeal of the sculptures. In the next stage* as perhaps seen at Roda^ a certain 
degree of reflnement appears to impart a romantic appeal to the sculpture< 
These developments are said 10 be due to the fusion of Gupta and MEiitraka 
traditions, and we arc asked not to look be>"ond the geographical I uni is of 
Gujarat for artbtic influences. However^ it may be pointed out that in the 
neighbouring area in the souih^ the Ch 3 .lukya-RilshtrakQ^a art forms were 
in their prime between 6oo-floo A.D. and it would be futile to talk in terms 
of an insulated Western school in Gujarat unaffected by the various art forms 
flourishing in the Dectari, As a result yve have to look for the Chalukya-R^htra- 
kuta art forms w hkh influenced the Gujarat school of sculpture. Needless 
to say, wt do have instances of such a fusion and the Saptamatpk^ under 
study may be cited as an appropriate example. While on one hand^ we have 
the size* the stance and the st)dc of the Gujarat school* there is no doubt of the 
Chalukya iconographic traditions which have imparted to it a powerful 
cult syrmbolism* and a dyTtamic physical charm. This shoiild have happened 
in Gujarat around the ninth century A.D- 

Some outstanding v-ariations between the early Shamlajl school and the 
ninth century school represented by the Saptamatnkas* under study may be 
noted here- Among sculptures of the Shamlajl group* male figures do not wear a 
necklace hanging upto the abdomen nor do female figures have a garland 
hanging between the breasts and dowai the uavel but wear only a heavy 
necklet, sometimes more than one in number. Secondly ^ while the figures of 
Siva in the Sh mlajl proup often wear a tiger-skin with the head of the tiger, 
the later sculptures of Gujarat eschew this convention^ The Saptamatrikas in 
Shamlaji group are often showTi standing* their lower garment b promlnendy 
shown in many fan-like pleaCs, falling beween the legs — almost hiding the 
outline of the body. This convention b improved in the later stage when the 
ornaments are fewer and the body outline receives considerable emphasis. 
We have, how'cver, the device of the child playing with the earrings of the 
mother both at Shamlaji and in the Vadaval sculptures. 

Coming to iconographic diiTcrencea between the earlier and later 
Saptamatrlka groups, w'c find that Chamunda b represented in a less ferocious 
form in the earlier stages as at Roda* and at Shamlajl.^ The lion-mount b 
shown but the Jackal docs not appear, Viirahi from Shamlaji has the l^oar 
as her cognizance while it b buHalo in the VadavaJ V&rahi as specified in the 
Alamos. In Shamlaji sculptures the child b invariably held on the left hip, while 

* These S^tairmtrLkiis from have now bem acquired by the MuseolDgy 

I>cpArlmr?iii tyt M- S- Ujjiv<-rfity+ Baroiia. 

* U* P. Shah, i}fi. fllr> Fig, 

^ Fi(r+ 36. 
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in the Vadiival images this rule does not hold good. Some of the Matn^Ss do 
not hold a child \\ hih some otliers hold it on either side in a playful attitude. 
The animal and bird mounu are prominently displayed in the Shamlajl 
images^ while in the Vada\^ groups they appear unobtrusively on the base. It 
appears that in the imagei of Vada\'aJ group there is a conscious attempt to 
improve the composidon. The method of the representation of GhamutiiiiLa, 
Bhairavap and Mihcfi\^r! and the appearance of Siva as a ceniral piece are 
conscious attempts m this direction. 

%Ve haw already mentioned that Chamui^^a and Bhairava of the 
Vadaval group have close similarity xsitli the similar figures at £]lont and 
MahaJculei^iira, It may be noted diat in the figures at Ellora a child 

docs not invariably accompany all the figures. The appearance of a child 
only emphasises the motherhood* We haw in the EJlora and Vadaval groups^ 
the pnidjana and holding jackals associated with Chamund^ ^nd Bhairava, 
a feature which otherv.isc is absent in the sculptures of Gujarat. We have a 
unique MMic^-ari whose iconography b totally at variance with the known 
examples from Gujarat. The kankdia-^i^l^^ditJ her complete nudity, her male 
attendant; and her being without a child; should all go to mark her out as a 
cult goddess of some significance. It is very likely tliat this M^e^var! had a 
specific ritual purpose in the w^orship of the group. It would be interesting to 
know if the Pasupatas or Kalamukhos had any thing to do with this iconographlc 
peculiarity* It may be noted here that in the early tenth century^ we have 
an elaboratioti of the Mother Goddess cult at Anibajf temple at Jagat, w'here 
the gods arc conspicuous by their absence* Tlie Amblji temple, however, 
does not give any iirsportance to the Saptamatrikas, who are reh^gated to a 
accoiidary and unimportant place on the doorjambs without any connection 
with the Amb^mata culu Thus vrt. are tempted to suggest that there w'ere two 
forms of Saktl cult, one of which wns the Sapiamatrika cult associated with 
Siva-Chamuriija-Kartlike>'a group and the other the Amba or the Universal 
Mother cult associated vi-ith Durga-Lakshmi-Sarasvail group. 

As regards the presence of Skra in the midst of the Saptamatrik^ in the 
Vadival group may be soggesUve of role the goddesses played in the Andhakasu- 
ravadha. As wchai.^ alrciidy pointed out three such examples arc known* At 
At hole, rock-cut panel in H,asi^lphndj cave amidst the dancing Saptamatp kas 
Sk*a is sho^m dancing the tdndaca and we have here both and 

Kirtiikeya represented as young bow. In the second example at Mandore 
again the SaptamatrikaS; as at Aiholcjare standing but unlike the -Aihole ones, 
tliey hold children and Siva is shoAvn dancing Karttlkeya also 

appears in the Ashtamatrikik panel in the ntain cave at Elcphanta, All these 
may be dated tp the mid-seventh ccntur>^ A,D. VVe have examples of sculp¬ 
tured lintels ofSaptamatTikos from structural temples such as at Kera in Kutch 
I^trici already referred to. Here among the seated row of the Divine Mothers, 
Siva also [Fig. 38) appears. The similarity between the Kera Siva and the 
Siva of Vada^^J group lies in the fact that Ijoth are Vioadhara and Vfisha- 
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which is not the ease in the two rock-cut specimens noted above. 
Besides^ on a comparative basis ot the structural architecture of the times in 
Kulcbp the Kera temple in Kutch may be dated to the tenth century and the 
similar but slightly evolved kind of tempk at Manjal also in Kntch is slightly 
later in date to Kera temple. The Vadax-^l sculptures would ^ on the other 
hand^ seem to precede the Kera temple sculpture ^ not only on common 
fcaturcSp but also on account of the elements directly drawn from the Chalukya- 
R^hfrakOta region. The sculptures should certainly not be later, in any events 
than ninth century A.D. They as succeeding the Roda temple could not be 
earlier than about c. Soo A.D., and could not be later than Kera Eemples of 
about 900 A#D* Tl^us the>^ are fairly and squarely to be placed in early mid- 
ninth century A.D., and this would meet all the requirements. It would give 
sufficient lime for the Chaluk>an and the Rashtrakuta impulses from Aiholc 
and Ellora and Efcphania to spread northward into Gujarat» and would also 
give time for the dcs-^elopmenl of the Western school of a rt at Shamlajip Mahudip 
Kotyarka, etc. and later on at Tinioij Roda, etc* The $iva-Parvati image from 
Karvan in Central Gujarat dated by U*Fp Shah in the seventh century' as a 
matter of fact show's later features and, therefore, may be dated to the end of 
the seventh century A.D. or even later, though the origin of our Matrika group 
may be traced in the Karvan sculpture whichhadaeeiiicdGhalukyan inBuencc- 
In any event it may be confidently stated that the Vaikival sculptures show' a 
synthesis of the later North Gujarat school and tlie southern Chajukyan school, 
whose intercmcdiary links may perhaps be found at Karv^an in South Gujarat 
and other places. It is also signiheant to note that the unusual jeonographic 
representation of Mahe4\*arl of our group may have something to do with the 
renowned centre of Pa^upata cult such as Karv^an—the hallow'cd birth place 
of Lakuli^—a part of Siva himaclf. 

Before we may conclude the evaluation of the Saptamatrik^ at Vadair*al, 
attention may be drawn to the Parvatl figure (Pig* 39)* This figure is in sojna* 
bha^ga pose vAih the feet firmly planted on the ground. She carries a Sivalihga 
on a lotus stalk in the upper hand and the diminutive Gaqc&i on. a staff with 
crooked end. The lower right hand is in war^a-hmia and the left holds 
dalu. The drapery is almost like those of the Saptamatpk^ described aboii'e. 
She w'ears a necklace and jutamiikuta since the figure represents FarvatT per¬ 
forming paikMgni-topas to attain Siva as her husband. The four Tires" are shown 
at the lower part on the side pilasters. Two attendants* one male and the other 
female, w^ith folded hands sit wdth their legs flexed. An iguana the 

vehicle of the goddessp is showm on thepadmapifha on which the goddess stands* 
The e^'es of the godded are dow ncast and closed m deep meditation (lamddM). 
The prabbavali^ show's the navagraka heads. The figure, iconographicalLy 
fixed by and other texts, is Parvatl performing the penance 

prior to her winning Six^ as her lord. 

We have several examples of Parvali practising penance from Ellora, 
in Lahke^-aro cave, in the cave adjacent to Kail asa and in one of the Rame^^ara 
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panels. Th»e mostly belong to mid ninth century A.D. except in ifac case of 
the last which perhaps is as early as the seventh century A.D. and is in a narra¬ 
tive panel We have a correspondingly Ptravri in figure of preaching penance 
shot™ at R^. These depict the scene in a rigid form. In the first example, 
the linga and Ga^efia are shown on the side pilasters and not in her hands and 
she has no attendants, but all other features Including the tutsagroAos are there 
This may perhaps be datable to late eighth century A.D. 

From the evidences produced above, the unique Saptamatplca group 
Valval may be assigned to early ninth century A.D., while the age of 
arvatf figure, refemed to abovp should bo approximaicJy c, Soo A D These 
Saptamaiph^ undoubtedly belong to a glorious but as yet unidentified 
centre of art, ft was probably frorB such a centre that architectural and artistic 
influences travelled to Kittch. 


* Urn P. SKabp op. djf,^ Figs, 7^, 







TERRACOTTA PLAQUES FROM PAHARPUR 
B. V. Shctti 

The coUficdon of terracotta figwes in the Prince of Wales Museum of 
Western India has been enriched by the recent presentation of terracotta 
plaques from Paharpur by the Director-CeneraJ^ Archaeological Sui^-ey of 
India, New Delhi, on a long term loan. 

Pahirpuf (25^ N. Lat.* 89^ 3* E. Long.) L a village in Rajshahi District, 
North Bengal* now in East Pakistan* The mound in this region was popularly 
called as Fah^ or hill, from which the name Paharpur has originated.* Prior 
to Sir Alcj'candcr Cunningham, Paharpur was xisited by Buchanan Hamilton 
and Westmacott. General Cunningham granted to excavate the area but he 
was prevented by the owner of the land, Raja of Biilihar, When the Ancient 
Monumenis Preservation Act was passed in 1919, Paharpur mound and 
its adjacent area came under the control of the Archaeological Department* 

The first preliminary attempt at the excavation of this site was made in 
19231 under the guidance of the late Dr. D. R^ Bhandarkar- Further excavation 
work in this area was done by the late Mr* R. D. Bancrji, Rao Bahadur 
K. N. Dikshit and Mr. G. C. Chandra. 

With the rise of the Palas who professed Buddhism, Buddhjsm became 
popular in Bengal and Bihar. Dharmapila and DevapaS*a, the second and third 
rulers of thb dynasty consolidated their empire during the end of the eighth 
and beginning of the ninth century A.D. It was during this age of pmsperity 
that many new Buddhist monuments must have been raised in Bengal under 
the royal patronage. The biggest and the most important of these must have 
been the temple at Paharpur^ which received the royal patronage Crom the 
early rulers of the PUa dynasty. The primary structure of the Paharpur temple 
and the monastery may be safely attributed to the time of the early Pala 
rulers in the last quarter of the eighth century A.D. Though these monuments 
escaped the invasions of the enemies of the Pilas the final blow was struck by 
the forces of Islam in the beginning of the thirteenth century. Thereafter the 
temple and the monastery seemed to have passed into oblivion, 

The gigantic brick temple at P^h^pur is adorned with a single row of 
terracotta plaques set In recessed panels all round the basement and in double 
rows around the w'alls of the circuma mbulatory passage. The unique feature 
of the Paharpur terracottas is that they deal W'ith locai trends in art and the 
subject-matter is of mass appeal. This ait depicts scenes in day to day life of 
the common people, their work and worries, their sports and pastime and 

^ K, N, rNWiili FdMrpur, Ben^ai^ Mcmotra of ibc Afch. Sun of IndEaj 

Ko. 55p Pclbi> 193B, p. I. 
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other aspects of their life, there are also represemationa of popular themes frem 
the Rdmayoifa and MaJiabkarata, tales from ihe Padckstaiilra and Nilapadeia. 
Mvthical birds and animals, composite and grotesque, also appeared m the 
Paharpur tcrraeotlas. Representations of gods and goddesses and other celestial 
beings like Gandhaivas and Kinnaras arc vcr>' common- A eUstinginshmg 
feature of the terracottas b the humour which must have amused the onlooker. 
The ascetics who had renounced the vairdly life also find a place among these 
plaques. The themes are so numerous and varied that it b impossible to enu¬ 
merate all of them. 

It is estimated that in all three diousand terracotta plaques must have 
adorned tlte maiturneni in its original state. Of these only a small number 
can now be seen in iilu. As major portion of the temple was damaged the large 
number of terracotta plaquis were recovered loose and detached and now 
there b no means to cstablislt their original positions. It b also not possible 
to determine any sequence of the subjects or the themes depicted. We do not 
know whether there was any such sequence in the original scheme. The skilM 
artists have tried to reproduce everything that thetr fertile brains imagined. 

The ornamental terracotta pbques of Pahirpur have also their parallcb 
in the tiles fiom Harvan in Kashmir, plaques from Hamimangarh in Bikaner, 
carved bricks and decorative plaques covering the surlacc of the Stupa at 
Mirpurkhas in Sind, tcrracoita figure from Rajghat and Thul-Mir-Rukan, 
large panels in the temples of Bhitargaon in Kanpur Dbtrict and innumera¬ 
ble plaques found in a temple at Sahet-Mahet. There b a close similarity 
between the plaques at Sahei-Mahct and those of Paharpur. But the Paharpur 
plaques arc unique in their richness and X'aricty and are unrivalled 
anywhere else. Very similar type of plaques hare also been found at Mahasihan 
in Bogra Dbtrict, Sabhar in Dacca Dbtrict and at the Dah Parbatiya temple 
near Teepur in Assam. Chronologically these sites more or less belong to the 
same period as that of the Pahaipur temple, and it b apparent that the art of 
using teiTacoiia plaques in adorning the cxierior of the temples and other 
monuments liad been well established in the eastern part of India tom the 
seventh century A-B. onward. 

Descriptions of the terracotta plaques from Paharptir. 

63.37 Warrior. Hi. 22.5 cms. X Br, 22 cms. 

Terracotta plaque with a warrior in flWng pcKsiurc holding a swtird in 
the right hand and a shield in the left; face much worn out; left hand upper 
comer broken. 

63 3 * Human figure. Ht. 33 cms. 

Fragmentary lenacotta plaque with a seated male figure holding a small 
animal on hb lap^ w^ears earrings, a necklace, bracelets and ankJets; right 
hand and left leg missing; face damaged. 
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63.33 Humeri figure. Hi. 32 cms. 

Frsgineiitar)- lerracoita plaque with a mak figure m flying posture; 
wears a short earrings and a ncddacc; hands and left kg missings 

(Fig. 40a). 

£3.411 Human figure. Ht. 22.5 X Br, 35cm3. 

Fragioeniary terracotta plaque T^ith a human figure standing in fribM^ga 
pose; light hand and body damaged; Jegs missing. 

63.41 Human figure. Ht, 34,5 x Br, 25 cms. 

Fi‘agmeniary ternicQtta plaque with a standing male figure holding 
some object in his raised Jeft hand; curly hair locks rest on shoulders; wears 
dhoii^ bracelets^ armlets and earrings; lace damaged; left foot misaing. (Fig- 40b) , 

63^43 Elephants Ht. 28.5 X 26i5 cms. 

Car\T:d brick with an elephant standing on two hind kgs; incurved 
trunk; body damaged- (Fig. 40c). 

€3.43 Bird. Ht. 27.5 X t8*5 cms. 

Carved brick with a bird which appears like a gocsse. 

63.44 Lotus medallion. Hi- 7 X Br. Gems. 

Car^^ed brick with a full lotus medallion. (Fig. 4od). 

63.45 Carved brick, Ht. 13,5 X Br, 8.5 cms.* 

Ornamental brick with pointed ogee arch mouldings. 

63-46 Carved brick, Ht, 21.5 X Br, 15 cms. 

Fragmeniary carved brick with lotus petal decoration at one end. 
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Buddha in meditadon. Mirpurkhns. jih tcntury A.D. 65X43 cms. 



















3a. liiiddhii In imdiiaiLon, Mirpiirkhas. ^tli tenim y A-l). liiiddha in iwdiiaibn. Mil pnrkha.'i. ^ib ccniiirv A.D 

(i^ 47 f '^7 23 ciiis. 














4 b. Buddhn seated in E\iix>pf4ifi fashion. Mirpurkhas. 
^th century A.D. 16x15 ems- 


Pramatha. Mirpurkhas. 
5th century A.D. Hi* 16 ems^ 











^a. DiMior. Miiputklias. fjib t'riLtur\ A.lX 
7a 31 '5 t nis- 
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6c. Klephant brin kfi. Mirpiirkhas. lilh century A.D. 3'^ 14.5 cms. 6cl. Hlcphaiii brarkel, Mirpiirkhns. fjih century A.D, aft X lb cins 









7b, Linn. M 








8a> Ltnn aiiwcking a wiki Ijoar. Mirpurkfias. 5th ceiiiiii%' A.D, 2a x 16 fms. 



8 b. Cobras in a rurcsi.Miri)urkhas.5ihccntiiry A.D. 15,3 x t^cins. 







gai A peacock and a peahen. Mirjsurkhas. jth centurv' A.D. 
21.5 ;< IG ems. 



9b. Geew?, loiMS and cxmch-shcll. Mirpnrkhas. 
fjth tenliiry A.D, Ht. ao ctns. 










]fu. Lufys rhizome carried by a Yaksha. Mirpurkhas. 5ih ceiuury 

A.D. 16.5X 6.5 ems. 



lob. Lom^ rhizome carried by a Vaksha. Mirpurkhas. 5th ccnlur\ 
A.D. Ht. 13 cms. 



UK* Geese wi[h fiorkiicd tails. Mirpurkhoii. century AJl. 35x33.5 cms. 









iia. Cdosc ui tomljirtaiioii with mask?s. .\iirptirkhris. 5ih ccniury A, D+ 
I h X R cnis. 



lib. Gtx*^ ill eombiiiaikm with a mask. Mirpurkhiis. ^ih century 
A.D. 14.5x6.5 cms. 



lie. Mask with pa I mates. Mirpurkhas. 516 tentury . 4 ,D. 17X 12 cms. 










txc. shaped 

mask. Mirpurklias. 51 h 
centuryA.D, 23X9 citis. 






















Part of ih? Lapital. Mirpurkhas, 5th century A,D. 
20x7.5 cnis. 



14b. l^iiiccd srrctii. Mirpui^khas. 
5lh cetiiiiry A.D. ao, t x 14.5 cms. 



144I. T-^>hapcd ornamental brick. Mir- 
purkhas. 5th cfrniLir>^ A.D. Hi. tms. 



J4C- PaSmatcioii stepped pyramid?. Mirpurkhas. 
dsniiiry A.D. 2 ei 18.5 ems^* 



14^- Flora I meander, Mirpnrkhas. ^ih century' A.O. 
■28 X citis. 















15a. Acanihini,-lfaf sheaves wtih siyliset! plaTits. Mirpurkhas. 
5ih ceiutiry. A.l). 36 34 cnis- 



15 b. Pan of a garland, 
Mirpi.i»klias. 51b ccnutrv 
A.IX 40 ^2^ cmi. 


15c. Floral mcaiKki - Msrpurkhas. 15^. Chequer wiih iK^rckr. 

nih ettuun-^ A.D. 38 ems, Mirpiirklias. ^ih rcniisry 

A.D. 25 a 1 cnis- 



i5e. Deeply clianTiellefl acaiulius leaves. 
Ahrpurkhas.j’ih century AdX - i^cms- 



i5f. AcaTtihiss leaf Avi til a ajTie. Mirpiirkhaa. 
5:h century A-D. >515 














iG, Kacsimilc of one of ilic cnluphcjn Mxos of AM^purdna dai:eri 1540 A.l>. 


































17- .\lw\c: Daiicini; and music. Below: Toilet scene. Mdta^wrdna painied at l>alam, 

UMi-d I54CJ AJJ. 


















































iBa. Liidra Jndraiii received bx vvonicifc. Alafidpur^frta paiiuecj at Piiram, 

Dated i54ti AJX 



iSb» Adiniidia on siddhaAila. Mnhapurana. Painlcd at Palam. Dated A.D. 














































19. Alx}\'e : Khanjaliari Eioldint; Below : Four musicians. Luar C/tandd. 

Jaiuipur, U.P. .?/. i. 'S 5 '' 





















Above : Tlie worship of Devi. Below: Wr^raeii carryir.|; articJ&s of worship. 
VhnnM. Jairnpnr, U.P. f. 15^25-A.D. 






















SI, AlM>ve: Mair.fi sesilc I <sn l*rci. Bctdw l t.iimv hciinii^ t1ic mcasiigt- lA' 
['um :s hnit siiii\ Affrrr C'm-'ift .fa!ii | iir, L',l\ r. A,D, 

































aa. Chnnda fanning Luur sleeping under a tree on the battle-rield, Lffat Cltaitdd, 
Jannptir, LbP. (?) c. 1525*1550 A.D, 






















23 * AIkivc ; Laitr convcrsinjj with Ran, Ik'lovi' : I*iiiir cunvei'siii^ with two 
aiipntlanis, Imir Jannpur, U.P, (?)■ f- i5^3‘’5sO 































^4* Aljovt: Mil- Masud convrrMaii willi Livi\ l l j^]n 

and Chanda /.ffwr fr'AflWf/fl. Jaadpiar. U-P^ f i.i2i-J5f/s A.l>- 




































A iiirl ot Chinese cMnictioii iVinn \udiii. Sikurttfor .\ttftia. l-iite 


3 r^lli centLiry. A-T). 



7 lie Wm" 


r cjI Life. Sikattdar l.atc l^iti ccuunrv A.D. 






















26a. Sikandni hoiding his lourt. SikoHdat Kama, Late 15LI1 ccmmy A.D. 



26b. Moiirriiiig ror the dead (syapa). Sskandar stmt. Late 15th cemi*ry A.ID, 































27^- Hriiiiza niecliii^ a learned rilatu Sama. 'I’ul>iilyrn, 

Late 151I1 cenutry A.JL 



27b. Hamza meeting the uvaser tamer, Tiihins^eii. L^ne i5^h ceivinrv A.D. 













2Ssi - H w mza meet i ^ Y lt>vcr, Hdin^a Sama, Tii bi ngen. L-itc 15 e h ceiun ry A. IJ 


2Sb» HiiniiM in iij^artlrn. HavKu Tiyirn;jen+ E^ih century A.I^, 







29 * Pahited Avoudifti mandapa from CriijEirai. Latr ifitJi centuiy A.D* 





3oa. Di-iilil <►(■ a pillxir. Ihnfii! fnun 3ftb, UtiaKtHuil iJdniv, Dciail JVom Fig. af(. 
I■'lg. S|). 
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•liE iiinjp iiviLi(j ’noi<is.i-io.[tl *ptE ‘(i?' 'iiKl I’"'! ■ 

■On -ilij iH'JJJ [tKl-d oni'ViJTriv qnE Os -^iij uio.ij |iin.>cl j(i suiwj,i|) ii.n.nnio.i ' 


















JJC. Profisaioii iif ek'phnius. Dclail Irom Ing. 























34*. S(andiiif; GaiiCf^a. Vatliival. Nnrtli Ciijaiat, Kai lv mid <|tli 34 b. BriihmT with AiiuH. Vadaval. North (iiij^trat, J'.ai ly mid ftth 

milurv A.D. re it In ry A,D, 













Tsa. MnlichvarT. VaflavaU \orth Gujarat, Early mid c)ih 35^* Kaumiir!. Siva Vif,)adliara and ParxiiiT. \ adaval, Nnnh 

cmiuirv A,n, Gujarat, Early mid <ii1i tx-nUiry A.U, 
















38+ Ijiiliui k\m\ tiiii-door pirccs cjl'ikc (|cK>r-ir:iiii«' Irnm HWn ErTTipIt- KcrA^i Kiitch), i^lli cenliiry AJ), 









39^ PiirvaiT, X'ndiival. Xortli Clujarat. c. 84 m> A-D. 





4oa. Hiiinan iMharpiir, »th ccriuurv 40b. Human figure. Pahiirpnr* Bih cciuiiry 

A.D. Ht. 32 c™. A D. :^4.5 ^ 25 cms. 



4 M- Klepharit. PSIliirpiir. Bih .AJX 

28.5X36.5 cms. 
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